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CIIAPTKU    I. 

Beginning  of  Government 

Priipitive    man    iu    the    rudest    stn-Q 
of   human   oxistenco,   lived    the  solitarv 
indivHual    life,   without    -overnment    of 
any    form       lie    roamed    about    throu-h 
ferest    and    Un    in    search    of    food,    .Fe- 
fondin-  himself  from  the  wiM  animals, 
or     rom  h,s  equally  sava-e  brother  man 
^ith    Huch    weaj)ons   as    nature   afTorded 
liim— the  stick   and   the   stone.     This   is 
not  a   farciful   idclure.      In   the   natives 
ot  Australia,   we  have  in    modern   times 
an  exami)le  of  man,  in  a  rude  stsL-e  of 
existence,    living   without    any    form    of 
government. 

As  the  centuries  rolled  bv  the  people 
hogan  to  come  together  in  communities. 
1  his    gathering    together    we    may    say 
jvas  the  beginning  of  civilization.  When 
this  took  place  the  need  of  government 
of  some  kind   was  felt.     Thus   we   have 
the    development    of    the    communal    or 
tribal   systems   of   government.      Under 
The  tribal   form   of  government    wo  can 
iniagmo    the    people    met    together    and 
passed  such  laws  as  they  thought  neces- 
sary for  the  well-being  of  the  commun- 
ity.     In    modern    times    we    have    had 
examples  of  such   primitive  systems  of 
government    among    various    aboriginal 
repides.     Chiefs  or  head   men   were  ap- 
pointed to  see  to  the  carrying  out  of  tho 
aws.      This    was    in    effect    pure    demo- 

V  .i^:^-  ^'^  ^^^  ^''^®  ^y  tlie  people.  It 
tiad  this  advantage  over  our  modern 
system,  namely;  that  the  people  had 
exactly  such  laws  as  they  wanted,  and 
they  did  not  have  any  lawi  that  ther 
did  not  want.  "^ 


of 


(  udiT    ttur    rt.'|.rfj;nnt:itive    j^v.-tt-tn    oi' 
j,'ov«;rnmont,  uo  ircc-urntly  liavc  fo  t;iko 
pucli  lawd  as  tlit^  politicians  or  political 
bosses  decide  anion:;  t  hc'insoh  fs  to  givo 
U8.    and    they    n(U    infro.juentlv    uive    us 
laws   that    we   do   not    want,   a'nd^  refuse 
to  give  us  laws  that  we  do  want.     It  has 
fre(|Uontly   re(juiied   vears  and   years  of 
agitation,    carried     to     tjie     verV    point 
of  rebellion,  to  rorco  elective   i'»?i.iesen- 
tativos  to  give  the  people  so'ne   law   or 
measure  wlii.-h  they  hu\e  dtM.ianded.  To 
this  extent   the  j.rinutive  tribal   system 
was  superior   to  our  repi' scntali\  o  sys- 
tem. 'Die  peu|)le  had  the  immediate  pos- 
sibility  of   securing   exactly    what    they 
wanted.     Under  our  modern  representa- 
tive systt^m   the  people  have  no  way  of 
securing    their    desires    .short    of    usin" 
illegal    force— that    is,    rebellion.  In 

theory  the  people  Iimvo  recourse,  but  in 
actual  i)ractice  there  are  occasions 
where  the  people  cannot  secure  the  ob- 
servance of  their  wishes  short  of  resort- 
iug  to  illegal  acts. 

Later,  as  tribal  '•mIc  was  extended 
over  larger  areas  of  territory,  and  the 
number  of  people  had  increased,  it  b'O- 
came  impractical  for  ali  the  peoj)le  I., 
meet  together  to  jiass  the  law.^;.  Re- 
course was  then  had  to  the  delegate  or 
representative  .system.  Men  distin- 
guished for  their  wisdom  and  abilitv 
v.ere  selected  by  the  peojde  to  carry  out 
tlie  desires  of  the  community.  In  the 
early  ages,  we  can  imagine,  government 
by  representatives  soon  became  a  strug- 
gle between  the  people  and  tlie  rei)rc- 
seutatives.  The  representatives  or  chief 
men  sought  to  increase  their  own  power 
over  the  people,  while  the  people  strug- 
gled   to   maintain   their   liberty.     There 


•ir.  _   in     iiHtur.'     t'AD     -r.'af     Idfi-s   -th»' 
positive   and    the    n»';,'Hliv(> — and    so    we 
have  in  our  politic-il  and  ^ncht]  life  two 
lorccs,   the   p(»sitive   or   proj,'r e«-sive   ele 
nieiit.   and    the   n.'^rativo  or   roactioiiarv 
eUiiicnt;    tiie   positive   element    workinj; 
towa-d  liberty  and  hi^hor  eivilizatinn  - 
working   for   the    uplift    of   the    people; 
the   negative   element,   rcaotionarv    and 
despotic,  working  for  the  estaldishment 
ot   class   rule  -for  the  .'siablishmeut  of 
n    ruling   aristocracy   that  shall   control 
the  great    mass   of   the  comnion   j.eoplr. 
'I'his    negative   element    would    establi.-li 
:t   -uling  class  and  a  ruled  class. 


Land  the  Chief  Factor 

The  delegates   or   .'hief   men,   in   time 
began    to    consider    thetd.s.dves    superior 
to  the  people  whom   they   had   been  aj) 
pointed   to  serve.     They'  endeavored   to 
make  themselves  masters  of  the  people, 
rather  than   their  servants.     And   so   it' 
came   Jibout    that    in    course   of   time    a 
Sfoverning   class   or   aristocracv  was   es 
tublished.      The    tribal    chief'  or    head 
man,  who  had  no  power  of  his  own  un- 
der   the    earlier    form    of    government, 
when  the  peoi.l.,'  met  to  make  the  laws. 
;,'radually  became  a  i^owerful  factor  in 
the    situation,    and    eventually    became 
a    king    or    despotic     ruler.      The  land, 
which      had      been      the     property      of 
the      tribe      or      all      the      people      in 
common,     was     eventually     seized     bv 
the  ruling  class  who  claimed  it  as  their 
j.rivate  property.     Once  the  land  passed 
out  of  tiie  control  of  the  people  and  be- 
came the  j)rivate  projierty  of  the  privi 
b^ged  few.  the  soul  of  liberty  was  lost. 
Ilencefortli  the  comniou  people  were  the 


'irtual  slaves  of  the  ruling  class  Laml 
ha  1  been  the  ciuef  factor  of  (-ivilira 
tion  ill  ovory  a^'o  of  the  world.  Those 
who  iiave  su  •fcssfully  maintained  a 
olairn  to  the  ownersliin  cf  the  land,  liave 
been  alile  to  dominate  the  life  of  the 
nation,  and  retain  vast  privileges,  even 
ia  the  most  hi;,'lily  civilized  states,  to 
the  general  detriment  of  the  common 
peojtle.  Thus  a  condition  has  been  es- 
tablished whicli  makes  real  democracy 
impossible. 

We  have  an  tictuul  demonstration  of 
this  usujjtation  of  the  ownership  of 
land  at  a  comitaratively  recent  (kite  in 
Scotland  and  in  Russia,  and  even  in 
England,  in  the  enclosure  of  the  com- 
mons, which  latter  ads  had  the  eflfect 
of  divorcing  the  workers  from  the  soil. 
In  the  Scottish  highlands  tribal  owner 
ship  of  the  land  was  recognized  to  n 
comparatively  late  date.  After  Cullo- 
den,  with  the  waning  of  the  power  of 
the  Highland  clans,  and  the  breaking  U[» 
of  the  old  order  of  things,  the  lands 
were  in  many  cases  granted  in  fen 
sinifde  to  the  chiefs,  by  the  central 
government.  When  this  occurred  the 
common  people  were  without  rights  in 
their  own  land.  The  Highlanders  be 
came  a  homeless  race  in  their  native 
glens.  The  depopulation  of  the  High- 
lands that  followed  is  one  of  the  most 
pitiable  chapters  in  British  history. 

Th3  history  of  landlordism  in  Britain 
is  the  history  of  the  degradation  and 
enslavement  of  a  great  people.  What 
measure  of  freedom  Britain  has  ac- 
complished has  been  in  spite  of  land 
lordism.  It  has  represented  the  j)owor 
behind  which  oppression  and  i.'ouserva- 
tism  has  been   intrenched.     It  has  been 


the  chu'f  tuice  against  which  tlu'  com 
niou  j)eople  have  had  to  continualJy 
3tru<:i;le.  on  various  occasions  to  the 
veri:e  ol'  uar,  in  order  lo  win  one  by 
one  the  liberties  which  we  enjo;  to- 
day. It  is  still  the  chief  force  against 
wliic!i  every  progressive  ino'. enient  must 
struggle  in  the  continuous  contest  be- 
tween equal  opportunity  and  special 
pt.ivilege.  Across  the  road  to  liberty, 
equality  and  higher  civilization,  land- 
lordism is  continually  erecting  barriers. 
Wiien,  if  ever,  we  reach  a  perfect  con- 
dition of  civilization,  the  landlord  will 
have  »been  eliminated. 


Aiicient  Civilizations 

From  the  dawn  of  history  to  the  pres- 
ent day  the  struggle  for  liberty  and 
equality  has  been  going  on,  with  many 
ups  and  downs.  V^'ith  retrograde  as 
well  as  forward  movements.  At  times, 
even  in  remote  ages,  the  star  of  liberty 
appeared  in  the  a'<cen<lancy,  and  imme- 
diately civilization  blazed  up,  only  to 
be  quenched  again  by  reactionary  des- 
potism. Many  peo]  le  vainly  imagine  that 
liberty,  or  such  liberty  as  we  enjoy  to- 
day, is  entirely  a  thing  of  modern  growth. 
But  we  must  go  back  to  an  age  four 
or  five  centuries  before  the  time  of 
Christ,  to  find  the  greatest  example  of 
democratic  government  in  the  written 
or  known  history  of  the  world  That 
■wonderful  period  in  ancient  Greek  his- 
tory knowti  as  the  Age  of  Pericles  fur- 
nislics  us  with  the  model  democracy  of 
all  known  time.  The  democracy  of  Ath- 
i:iib  reprcscuto  au  age  or  artaiuriieiits,  uf 
civilization,  of  culture,  which  has  been 
the  woniler  and  admiration  of  all  schol- 


ars  to  the  present  day.  In  the  demo- 
cracy of  Athens  the  peojde  were  su- 
preme. Illiteracy  was  unknown.  Where 
in  the  world  today  in  English  speaking 
countries,  will  we  find  a  large  com- 
inunity  where  there  is  not  a  percentage, 
usually  consinerable,  of  illiteracv?  In 
Athens  it  is  said  every  citizen  was  cap- 
able of  serving  the  state  in  a  high  and 
honorable  capacity.  The  historian 
Freeman  rates  the  average  intelligf^nce 
of  the  citizens  of  Athens  as  equal  to 
that  of  the  British  House  o+'  Commons — 
the  greatest  political  body  in  the  civil- 
ized world  at  the  preseut  day.  Under 
this  democracy  learning  flourished  in 
every  department.  In  a  given  period,  it 
is  claimed,  Athens  produced  more  great 
men  who  have  left  their  mark  on  the 
pages  of  history — statesmen,  artists, 
philosojthers,  historians,  etc.,  than  all 
the  world  has  produced  in  a  like  period, 
at  any  time  in  its  history.  The  great 
Greek  poets,  historians,  orators,  archi- 
tects, sculptors,  etc.,  are  still  the  models 
of  inspiration  for  our  greatest  n^en  down 
to  the  present  day.  Our  grandest  tem- 
{des  are  coj)ies,  often  inferior,  of  Greek 
architecture.  Our  most  costly  man- 
sions are  en)})ellished  with  copies  of 
(•reek  art.  In  literature  and  art  we 
have  not  surpassed  the  [)roduet  of  Greek 
liberty — of   Grecian    democracy. 


Elevating  Feature  of  Democracy 

When  wo  delegate  government  to  a 
small  band  of  politicians,  we  deliberate- 
ly throw  away  the  most  highly  civiliz- 
iri"  HTid  ut'liftinf  itiflnence  which  we 
have  in  connection  with  the  affairs  of 
state.      It    was    tlie    share    which    overv 


Ure»;k  citizen  liad  in  the  iilTnirs  d'  stai- 
which  produced  sucli  ;i  higli  order  vi 
intelligence  and  such  a  wonderful  con- 
dition of  civilization.  Every  citizen 
felt  that  he  was  a  part  of  the  ;^'overn- 
ment.  Under  such  conditions,  to  hint- 
been  ignorant  of  state  affairs  would 
have  been  considered  a  disgrace.  The 
entire  fabric  of  public  sentiment  was 
uplifted  and  refined  by  this  feeling 
that  the  people  were  the  state — were 
the  goveriiiMcnt.  Hence  we  have  a  per- 
iod of  intellectual  uplift  which  stands 
unique  and  alone  in  the  known  history 
of  the  world.  Compare  this  with  the 
lax  idea  of  political  nv.  rality  ia  Can- 
ada. Men  who  would  be  strictly  hon- 
est in  a  private  transaction  or  in  any 
ordinary  business  matter,  will  not 
shrink  from  taking  any  advantage  in 
their  power  when  the  transaction  is 
with  a  government,  municipal,  provin- 
cial or  federal.  From  the  worker  who 
toils  for  a  few  dollars  per  day,  to  the 
merchant  who  supplies  goods  in  large 
quantity,  the  feeling  j»revails  that  it  is 
a  pardonable  offence,  at  least,  to  take 
advantage  of  the  government.  The 
worker  thinks  it  quite  right  to  waste 
his  time,  and  the  merchant  will  take 
trade  advantages  which  ho  would  not 
think  of  in  private  transactions.  If  the 
people  were  the  government  (which  in 
a  sense  they  ought  to  be),  this  despic- 
able condition  could  not  survive.  It  is 
because  the  people  have  not  a  suilicient 
part  in  the  affairs  of  state  that  there 
is  such  a  woeful  tack  of  information  on 
public  matters  among  Canadians.     It  is 

1  wi/i *i  iio p     w i *     !  t '!  V" i*     ?1  i*] i^ o f>  t"pfl     I'Oi"!     vr\ Hi*  n 

powi'r  to  our  politicians,  that  the  peoplo 
do    not    feel    a    persona!    interest    iu   the 


government  of  the  country.  Ft  is  bf- 
cause  we  have  men  iu  public  life  who 
are  themselves  dishonest  in  the  trans- 
liction  of  public  business,  th;it  causes 
this  lax  sentiment  of  dishouesty  iu  deal 
ings  with  the  goveruineut.  It  is  be- 
cause official  business  is  transacted  in  a 
loose  and  often  slovenly  way,  that  pri- 
vate citizens  who  do  business  with  the 
1,'overnment,  think  it  immaterial  if 
they  follow  on  in  somewhat  the  same 
line. 

But  v;ith  all   her  liberty  and  nil   her 
learning,   Athenian  civilization   did   nor 
t^ndure.     Athenian  civilization  was  bas- 
ed on  chattel  slavery.     Where  there  is 
privilege  there  can  be  neither  true  lib- 
erty nor  equality.     A  true  and   lasting 
civilization  can  be  based  only  on  com- 
plete    equality    of    opportunity.        The 
Athenian    democracy    readied    a    condi- 
tion   of   equality   such    as    has   scarcely 
been  attained  elsewhere  in  all  liistory, 
but  it  was  an  equality  among  freemen 
only.     True  liberty  does  not   permit   of 
slavery  or  special  privilege  in  any  form. 
Liberty,    .iustice,    equality,    the    three 
grandest    words    in    our    language,    can 
never    be    attained 
slavery    or    a 
mains. 
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Privilege  the  Great  Destroyer 

Liberty  reached  a  condition  among 
the  freemen  of  the  Athenian  democracy 
in  advance  almost  of  anything  we  have 
at  the  present  day.  Literature  and  art 
were  carried  to  the  utmost  perfection  of 
liumn^n  j/enius.  But  the  canker  of  privi 
lege  was  more  potent  to  destroy  tliau 
thesn  things  were  to  build  up.   The  "^ame 


canktT  of  j»rivil«>ge  led  to  the  downfall 
of  tlie  great  Roman  empire,  so  sapping 
her  strength  that  she  became  an  easy 
prey  to  the  barbarian  hordes.  Rome 
was  not  overtlirowu  by  Vandals,  Goths 
nor  Huns.  ')nly  a  shell  was  left,  which 
the  rude  m«^n  from  the  north  had  little 
difficulty  in  crushing.  The  Roman  em- 
pire went  to  pieces  from  within,  be- 
cause of  privilege.  Almost  every  im- 
portant source  of  wealth  was  monopol- 
ized by  the  privileged  class.  On  tho  one 
hand  was  monopoly,  privilege,  wealtli, 
luxury,  vulgar  disjduy  and  all  the  vice 
that  i)rivilege  anil  wealth  could  engen- 
der. On  the  other  the  great  mass  of 
tho  proletariat  or  common  people,  steep- 
ed in  i)Overty  and  eking  out  a  wretched 
existence  on  a  basis  of  charity — with 
the  assistance  of  the  state  distribution 
of  corn.  Tiiese  were  not  such  condi- 
tions as  could  ensure  permanency.  The 
displacement  of  the  free  cultivators  of 
the  soil  sealed  the  doom  of  IJome.  When 
the  lands  of  Italy  finally  jiassed  into 
the  hands  of  a  limited  number  of  per- 
sons representing  the  jirivileged  class, 
and  the  independent  farmers  were  driv- 
en into  the  cities,  there  to  swell  the 
ranks  of  the  debased  proletariat,  the 
end  was  in  sight.  The  small  holdings  of 
the  free  farmers  were  now  amalgamated 
into  great  estate^  which  were  worked 
by  slaves.  The  fiee  cultivators  of  the 
soil,  who  bred  t!ip  men  that  filled  tho 
Roman  legions  \vith  sturdy  warriors, 
and  g'ave  to  tlio  nation  many  of  her 
ablest  men,  were  driven  out  by  the 
greed  of  the  privileged  class,  while  tlie 
latter,  through  the  monopoly  of  aii 
sources  of  wealth,  were  enabled  to 
waste   trementlous   sums   in   luxury   and 
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riotous    !i\iii;,'.      Under   such    CMuditicns 
;H)vr  couki  tlio  r.fiti.in   oruluro? 

The  lurm  produces  juore  than  wheat 
ainl  oats  and  butter  and  meat.  It  pro- 
di'ces  ni^n.  Manv  of  our  best  men,  iu 
all  walks  oi"  iile,  couie  from  the  tar'Viy. 
in  our  cities  we  find  many  of  the  best 
jiositions  filled  with  men  Itred  on  the 
farms.  It  is  claimed  by  Ktudeiit.s  of 
eu;renics  tliat  the  cities  wouid  befom.' 
<^xtin(l  if  thev  were  not  continually 
renewed  by  the  movement  from  the 
I'ounhy.  When  Ifome  lost,  her  fref 
agricultural  class  she  lost  the  <:reat  re 
'^eneratin*^  force  without  which  tlio 
uatir:?!  must  stendily  decline.  Modern 
sanit.'ii-y  knowled<,'e  has  ma<b?  it  iiossitilc 
to  greatly  improve  conditions  in  riic 
city,  Jjut  economic  conditioiiri  and  a 
vicious  system  of  taxaiion,  which  cn- 
courai^e  slums,  overcrowdin;^  aad  pov- 
erty, render  it  impossible  to  take  full 
:idvT  *;'■•■(>  oil  sanitarv  .science. 


The  Menace  of  tlie   iVorlvl 

The  .''lenace  of  the  ^\tiild  to-lay  is  stiil 
[(rivile^e.  We  have  a  tremendous  mod- 
ern de\-elo[iiaent  of  privi]e„H'.  wliicli  has 
led  to  the  concentration  of  almost  un- 
imaginable wealth  iu  a  few  hnnds,  while 
tlio  common  people  nre  able  only 
through  strict  economy  to  live  decently, 
and  many  thousands  Iia\'t>  to  b.i  assisted 
by  charity.  We  have  on  this  continent 
a  commercial  despotism  that  has  en- 
slaviul  the  common  iicojde  almost  as 
••oaipletely  as  the  chattel  slavery  of 
Greece,  and  that  is  almost  as  lobasinjr 
and  destructive  in  it^  v,'<:^rst  forms  as 
the  rule  of  privilege  and-  wealth  in  nn- 
cient  Rene.     It  has  been  st;irrd  thni   he 
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who  controls   the   wealth    of   the    iiution 
is  master  of  the  \<vo\>\o.     The  feature  of 
the   present   a;;e    is    the   won<loiful    «'ui>- 
eetitratioii    ot'    wealth    in    a    few    hands. 
Thi.-,  eoncentratiou   of   wealth    has   g-.ne 
on    more    rapidlv    <luring    the    i^ast    ten 
vears   than   durini;   the   fifty   years   i-ie- 
viouslv.     Fortune:^  that  would  have  been 
incunil'rehensible    iiity   years   ago,    have 
been   idled  up  within  the  last  decade  or 
two.     What  would  !iave  been  considered 
immense  fortunes  within  the  memory  of 
men  now  living,  are  now  iTiercly  trilling 
aggreuations  of  wealt'.i.     It  is  said  thai 
not  more  than  a  dozen  men  having  their 
otiioes   in   Wall   Street,   New   York,  con- 
t"0l   some  $35,000,000,000    (not    millions 
but  billions)  of  the  corporate  wealth  of 
the    United    States.      In    the   same    city 
:'.00,000   working   women    are   constantly 
on   the   verge   of   starvation.      This    im- 
mense   sum     controlled    by     this     iittlc 
bunch    of    capitalists,    is    about    Su    per 
cent,   of  the   total   corporate  capitaliza- 
tion of  the  nation,  represented  by  rail- 
ways, banks,  loan  companies,  insurance 
and    tiust   companies,    tlie   great    indus- 
trial and  commercial  concerns  and  pub- 
lic   uiilities    corporations.      These    vast 
interes  s  are  allied  and  interwoven  to- 
gether, to  such  an  extent  tliat  they  may 
bo  depended  upon  to  stand  together  for 
the    maintenance    and    extension    of    all 
the   privileges   which    have   operated   in 
the   past   to   make   it   possible   to   bring 
about  this  tremendous  concentration  of 
capital.     The   menace   of   wealth    in    its 
most    dangerous    form    is    the    political 
\r,i\,-,i^-r,{t^  ■ttT\\\,.u  it  n'.av  wiohl.     The  pow- 
er of  this  vast  concentration  of  wealth, 
which   has  been   made   possible  through 
the    existence    of    privilege    in    various 
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tonus,  is  ummI  to  dominate  our  political 
institutions  an-l  tliorcby  virtually  on- 
slave  the  iiooiile. 

In    Aeso[)';5    fables    we    read    ;;))()Ut     ll 
^in.l.le  iiiiniied    man    who    fuuiid    a    sn;rKe 
which    was    on    the    point    of    peiisiiln;; 
from   cold   and   hun-er.      He   took    it    (o 
his   home   and   warmed   and    fed    it    and 
nursed   it   lack  to   liealth   and   stren-th. 
True  to  tliat  instinct  v.hich  is  suppose. I 
to  attach  to  tlio  snake  family,  the  ser- 
pent  repaid   his   kindness   by   making   a 
vicious  attack  upon  his  family,  the  first 
opportunity  it  had.     The  simple-minded 
people    of    Canada    have    warmed    and 
nursed  and   fed  a  whole   family  of  ser- 
pents, of  the  natural  order  greed,  of  tlie 
genus    privilege.      Now    tiiat    these   ser- 
pents  have   attained    to   great   strength 
and    power,   they   repay    the   people   by 
endeavoring   to    dominate    our    political 
institutions,  thereby  virtually  enslaving 
the   i)eoplc.     Shall* we,   like   the   simple 
man  of  the  fable,  act  promptl\   and  beat 
them  to  death  on  the  spot,  or  shall  we 
continue  to  tax  ourseKes  in  order  that 
they  may  continue  to  wa>:  more  wealthy 
and  more  powerful? 

The  recent  great  i  olitical  contest  in 
the  neighboring  Hei)ublic  (.t'le  presiden- 
tial election  of  November,  1912),  has 
been  described  by  Hon.  .1.  W,  Wcstcott 
as  "the  eternal  conllict  between  equal 
opportunity  and  special  privilege." 
There  cannot  bo  nue  liberty  where 
there  is  not  equal  opportunity.  There 
cannot  be  equal  opportunity  where  there 
!s  one  vpstije  of  privilege.  We  Eng- 
lish-speaking i^oople  of  America,  wheth 
er  of  Canada  or  the  Re}«ublic,  shoul.i 
cease    our    boastings    of    liberty    wiiil. 
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jTivi!e;re  is  upheld  V)y  tne  law?^  oftho 
land.  '"Liberty  aii.l  i>rivilc;,^c  are  irre- 
i'()iicil;iMe  I'-es.  One  (ir  tiie  ot'.ier  must 
event  11:1  llv  lie  (les'royrd.  Tliey  cannot 
flwell  t(j^'Otlier  a.l  innriituPK  [  l>i'lieve 
tl;:it  liberty  Avill  eventually  triun:]iii  on 
tnis  continent;  iv'  tli:.t  tlie_  fate  of 
iuu'ient  (Jreoce  i-.)u\  Hoine  awaits  ua,  as 
some  writei3  havp  T>ro])hesiofl. 
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The  Strugr;le  for  Britir.li  Liberty 

With  tliu  sjTi'ad  of  e<lueati.>ii  and  tlu 
more    general    disseiniiuitioii    of    know- 
led'^e  a;iion^^  the  niasst-s  tlie  \h^']>\o  are 
demandin^r  u  freer  hand  and  .'loser  eon 
trni  in  The  jrovernnient   of  11^'  .oualry. 
Oil    t!ir    other    hand    we    still    hi-ve    rh> 
reacti  uiarv  element   who  ]>ersist   in   the 
claim  that"  the  people  are  not  conii)etent 
to    iudt'o    t'M-    tlieniselverf,    and    th.at    to 
•rive  them  a  larjrcr  measure  of  contvrd 
would  be   a  serioiis   meiuue    !<'   our   ]»>- 
litieal  institution.^.      W..  still    Lave   mvn 
amou!,'    us    posin^r    .'is    statesmen,     wr,o 
boldlv  deelaie  their  1  .dii^f  in  "an  auto- 
cratic  form   of   n-ovenui'.ent    as   the   best 

i„     th.^    world,    if    yon    havo    tlic     n-iM 

kind    (>f    an    autocrat."^ 

leader.^      in      our      p"' 

are     bitterly      h-'stih' 


•      Wc 

■ti<'a! 
to 


th(> 
still  havr 
life  wmo 
pro<rressi\'c 


iKditical      thoiU'.ht.     and      who       leclare 
publicly     that    thesi,'    pro-rc^'^ive    move- 
ments     will      undermine      the      I'l-i^-^^l' 
constitution     and     d-stroy     British    lib- 
ortv        Such  narrow  politicians  entirely 
overlook    the    fact    that  British  liberty 
as   v.-e   have   it   to-day   is   the   rejult  ;d 
centuries     of    evolution,    dnnii!.^    winch 
time  it  Itas  underuone  continuous  ('han;^e 
tlirou<-h     the     pressure     of     proj^ressive, 
thought.     It  is  a  result  of  this  continu- 
ous  pressure    from    jiro.uressive   tiou^rht 
that  we  liave  such  liberties  as  we  enjoy 
todav.      All    reforms    of    the    past    have 
been  opposed  on  the  same  -round,  name- 
1  .     4.1  ..-i-    fH.--.-.-    •.v:->rr>    mil;vorsi^'e    of    our 
l^litica!    institutions,    but    nevertheless 
these  reforms  have   tended  to  build  up 
rathor  than  dostr,>y.  and  as  a  result  we 
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l.avo  our  British   constitution   -^n^^^^l^^^ 
■X   lil.orty   a-^  it    shuv  s  to.lav.  no        k 
the    hiNv>    "f    tho    M.-'los    an.l    1  cr-i.m 
ihi.      c(,uia     not     bo     chan^'C.  .    but    a 
st.ulv    "rowth    tow.rd    o.v.l.xul.on,    'mI 

in    knowledge   and    culture.  -n.^  ^    H 

brush    these    obstruct.on.^t.    •'"-/;;, 
wav    aM    their    predeoo-^sors    haxe    ly^-^n 
i^^Uu-ed  before  then..  1'ia>  .losses  hu   e 
siradilv   opi.osed  the  i-xt(Mi..on   ot    tne 
:;^,n   and     Jstiee  to  the  conwnon   veojde 

•md    have    i.redieted   rum   to   our    pouti 
;:::i\n^itu^iousasa.resul,    otpro,.se^^ 

reforms,     but     mvanably     .uch     <sUn 
sions  have  brou-ht  iniprove.nent.  l>etter 
rernnu-nt    and    ,oneral    adyaneemeii^ 
The  history  of  the  Hr.t.sh  nai  .on  I>lo^  ts 
this  bevond  any  ^ha.low  oi  doubt. 

A  Great  Step  Toward  Democracy 

Jt   re.iuired   years  of  a-itation   and   a 
tremendous   stru;;,;le  to  se-u.v   the   pas- 

sa-'v   of   the   -real    ^<'^^'^'-'\^'\^\''! ...h 
P^vious  to  the  passage  of  that  b.tu^ 

British    fKUK-hise    was   ^^^[,^^7*^  ^    '      '  ; 
ed    and  eonilned  practically  to  the  l.uul 

ords       lu    all    of    Scotland    tl'.ere    ^vere 
onlv  about  :;,onu  people  entitled  to  v()U 
and     about     150.U00     in     F.n,laud     .u  d 
Wales       The    landh)rds    opposed     LVtrN 
effort    at    reform    and    predicted    rum   tu 

henattnasHresult.buttheauntation 

huaiv  became  .o  violent  that  they  ^ve.e 
for<-ed  to  vield  to  the  demand  xor  the 
i"  liMon.;f  the  p-^ket  boroughs  usv^- 
,..  .,..,,..,1  i,v  ihe  Lords,  and  to  an  ex 
tension  of  the  franchise.  Thou-n  i.ie 
new  franchise  of  183li  v.as  not  nearly 
as  liberal  as  ^vc  have  it  today,  the  ef- 
leet   of   the   admission   o[    a   lar-e   nun.- 
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l.--'^='7^,'::»rKf    .    -Lnu'leri^d  l,V 
lolloKiMl  1)V    J     •[    .         ,„,,,     „„     has 

sciircelv    a     'uraiioi    m  . 

-Iho   rominon    |.oople   -^'"^^''l^.^J   I^,,,    ;. 
■->„    .,nf1  .n  on*. s  abundantly  aunon 

,  J  "    .     for   tl.o   upl.ft   of   l'»'"'';'"V-- 

"'^  '     ,•         „.»,;,.».    tu    the    piescnl    tla> 
rolkn'ts  to  the  <;lor}    ot  t  le  oni 

;',;';Lu  ^s'whic";   rosuUed   i-.  t.u,   v,o^ 

rv    of   the   poop  c    over   the    l^orrts    in 

til'ivovv  exists.      1  IK-  V.UUVJ  i^  r*!.;! 

f  K^ones  at   this  time  Nvas  awtul    Chil- 
;  ren  of  tender  y.--ars-mere  ba   o  ,  ^^ere 
w  v.,  1  tn  toil  Ion"  hours,  in  liitn\.  uu 
Shy  ^di^t^n^ioious  surrounding. 

The  oor  law  was  an  abomination  Tie 
.  r  stocratic  rulers  oared  nothing  about 
;'hpse  matters.  Onlv  the  common  people 
lould  be  trusted  ^o  right  such  w^oiigs^ 
T  ,mtlv  as  a  result  of  the  i-a^sagc  oi 
,,,1;V■;,.rVnn^vo,,.uy...e^.|ont,,..^. 

rool  of  the  iniquitous  corn  lav\b.  inis 
5:^^L?!  .:°.  nn:il  some  years  later,  but 
iV  was  Vdirect"result  of  the  reform  bui, 

ait.  -\.  '^z  r -ur^ 
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wurc    onl;     i.'i.oait'd    aftor    nru'    ul'    tin 
greatest  stv'.Jr;.'lcs  in  the  aniKils  of  Rrit 
isli    |i:irliaiiM'n1:iry    Itistory.    l.aolioil    hy 
strenuous    ninl    vi<)1r"it-     j'.jiular    agit:'- 
tion,  anvl  i'an.ino  in   IroUui  I.     Tl:c  la»i<l- 
lov.ls.  who  wore  the  class  l)cnelito»l  by 
the  corn   hiws,  and   not  the  farmers,  af 
soHio   8U|>i»o;;t',    ufipiiacd    this    reform    to 
the    hist    dit.'h    but    wen    a^;ain    forced 
io  viold.     Tiic  corn  la-.vs  represented  a 
vicious  ]»rin<?ii)le  of  chi?s  leoislation.  in 
tUo  intevest.  of  the  Innulo'ds.  The  jrreat 
irinded  class  wi-re  tiie  b!M!cf''Maries.  Talk 
:.!,<.ut   vested    rij^hts   of   proi  erty.     The 
hliUorv  of  hindlordism  is  the  liistnry  of 
the  '/rentest  vesh^l  wrou-j;  in  the  annals 
of    the   British    nation.    ^Civil    law    for 
t-enturies  has  been  built  up  oa  the  foun- 
d:ition  of  the  s-.iovcA  ri-ht**  nv  property. 
Thi«^   applies   to    Britisli    civil    law,   and 
also  to  \he  tfrcat  system   of   Iav;s  built 
up   bv    the   ior.lly.    iTi5v>.M-iaI,    pnvile^'ed 
.'lass 'of  the  I'oniaii  empire,  ujion  wliieh 
modern   law   is   largely  based.     In    this 
second  decad.:  of  the  -Otli  century,  it  is 
tinje  wo  be_'an  to  consider  the  sacred- 
ness  of  human  rights.  Tlie  theory  of  the 
divine  ri^^ht  of  l<in,i.'s  has  passed  away, 
but  its  unholv  brother,  the  ri-l\t  oi  pro- 
pertv,    still    Hn-iors    with    us.    and    per- 
meates the  s])irit  of  ouv  law  to  the  sup- 
pression of  the  rights  of  humanity. 

The  Lion  in  the  Way  cf  Progress 

The  P.riti'oh  Inndlord  did  n-L  c  d  to 
..j-ay— Give  us  this  day  our  daily  bread, 
for  hf^  had  his  L'reedy  dutciies  upon 
a  considerabdo  poriii-n  of  his  tenant's 
bread.  Vorv  often  the  major  portion. 
Xeituer  need  he  consider  the  saying— 
Bv  the  .sv.eat  of  thv  face  shalt  thnu  eat 
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tli\  brou'l  H:is  ho  n<'l  liv»'d  ami  llt'ur- 
i^hod  bv  the  swoiit  ..f  his  neijrlibor's 
fiicol  i!:''^  lie  nut  rrvcll'"!  in  luxury  ut 
<iio  exiM'iis.'  of  tho  working'  |.. ople, 
.inie  William  the  Conqueror  piircelleU 
the  hind  of  Britain  :i;:i'jn-  his  enief 
men  tind  llenrv  \  111.  s.-i/ed  the  estates 
of  tlie  church  and  distriUuted  tlie  land 
•imon.--  his  svcophantie  favorites.'  The 
hmdlord  is  but  n  type  of  the  whole  crew 
nf  j.rivil.M.<-d  i.ensioiiors  livin;.;-  at  tlie 
t>xi.eii>»^  oi    the  eoiiiiiion   iMM.ple. 

Tlw  stru^'j.'le  of  the  pooph-  for  libt-rty 
^,av  been   -oinu'  I'n   all   tlirou.i:li   i)u'  apf^s 
from   the  dawn   of   hisloiy   down   to   the 
present   dav.  and  still  we  have  much  to 
accomplish".     Ma-ina   Charta    in   Britain, 
the  s(vcalled  roli.LM«'Us  wars  in  Germany, 
wiiich  were  reallv  Ktnm^Hes  for  liberty, 
civil  and  relij:io>rs  and  tho  FreiK.di  revo- 
luti(>n,    were    great    landmarks    in    this 
warfare.     The  positive  element,  fiiihtin;: 
for  advancement,  and   the   ne-ative   or 
n^aolionarv    force,    workiajr    to    uphold 
elass    domination,    are    still    the    jzreut 
faclors   in   the   situation.     Governments 
grow  reactionary  with  age,  and  the  pro- 
gressives    have    to    be    ever    watchful 
and    aggressive    in    order    to    hold    tiieir 
own  or'~make  further  adxance  in  civili- 
zation  and   uy^hold  tlie   interesis   of   the 
(>oiniiinn    peoplo.     The   establishment   of 
erroneous    economic     conditions,     which 
have  operated  in  building  up  a  wealthy, 
l.rivilcged    class,    has    been    the    great 
dra^vbacK    to    social    and    political    ad- 
vancement on  this  continent.     The  seiz- 
ure of  the  land,  resulting  in  the  inono- 
,^.r.i;:/in"  of  the  natural  resources  in  the 
hands   of   a    comparatively    small    privi- 
leged   class,    and    thas    building    up    an 
aristocracy  of  wealth  and  privilege,  has 


1,,,,,     uu.    ;.roat     hiiHlram-r    lu     llu-    uM 
uurld  lu  pro^^rossiv  ;...y.-rumeui  lu  tu 
.ntercst  oi   all   the  [.eo.-l..       n   our  on 
aav   \v.'   havo    wealthy    pnvi.e-ed   inltr 
e.t's  01-  vuriuUM  laiKis  which  :ire  eontiu- 
uallv    workiu-   for   self  uggraudisemeui, 
ut  the  extieuso  of  the  masses.  Our  paiiv 
system  has  been  v.-..rke.l  and  eontrollea 
to  divide  the   people  aj^ulnsl    their  own 
interest.    :.ud     in    the     inrerest     of       he 
,„ivile-.'a    lew.       In    ..u:     o^^  n    das     th. 
'urse    of    parti/ansl.M.     lu.s    done    moi.' 
than    perhaps   anv   oihe.'   ^ause   to   keep 
[he  people  iut  of  the.rrlohts    There  are 

still  a  W:it  1-ercenta.ue  of  the  votei^ 
;vho  are  unable  to  see  any  farther  than 
the  eud  ot  iheir  political  nose.  The 
people    have     divided     into     two     -veat 


.-amjis   alonfi    party 


lines,   often    led   by 


poliiiaans   whose  nurn   ambition   seein. 
to  be  to  }iet  and  letain  j.ower.   I  ne  party 
in  opposUiou  is  usually  liber-d  m  prom 
ises    of    L^reat    reform    measures    in    the 
interest  of  the  people,  but  whea  return 
...l  to  power,  after  some  show  ot  cari>- 
ni"    out    promises,    soon    seems    to    get 
^ve>arie<l  in   well  doing,  and  drops  ULde- 
the  influence  of  the  wealthy  privileged 
.-PIS';      Thus   v-ften  the  hope  for  reform 
which   is  aroused  by   a   ehange  of   gov 
.  rnment.  soon  ends  in   disappointment. 

Heads  I  Win,  Tails  You  Lose 

The  situation  in  this  country  resulting 
from    the    division    of    the    people    into 

t' 

b 

Two  farmers  are  represeuieu  .t.^ 

-rled  over  the  ownership  of  a  cow, 

■uid  thev  resort  to  law  to  establish  their 

■  tiVe  elain.^.     One  farmer  has  seiz- 


wo  political  camps  reminds  one  sti-oug- 
V  of  an  old  print  called  The  I^aw  Suit. 


lllX   V   Aa 


fjuarrt 
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ed  the  cow  bv  the  )iUMU',  while  tVj^Jj^^' 
has  triipP^^i  ^1'^'  caudal  appendage.   Ihus 
while  the  farmers  strive  over  their  res 
neotive  claiais.  a  la\vyer  on  either  side 
representing    each    of    the    combatants, 
quietly  appropriates  the  milk.     By  the 
time  the  suit   is  finished  the  cow   will 
belon^r  to  the  lawyers.     Thus  it  is  with 
our  people  who  blindly  and  unthinking 
W  follow  the  party  baud  wagon.  While 
t'ie    prfiple    divide    up    on    party    Imos. 
the  i.rivilegcd   interests,  which  seem  to 
.'Ct    along    so    lovin-ly    with    whichever 
political   machine  may  be  in  power  toi 
the  time,  arc  able  to  dominate  the  situ- 
ation   to   theii-   own   advantage.      W  mie 
tlH>  i'-oT>le  waste  their  strength  in  con- 
tending   for    political    control    of    the 
cow  Canada,  the  interests  quietly  d  nn 
inate  both   parties  and  appropriate  the 

milk.  ,    , 

It    has   been   necessary   to   take    :iome 
time   to   show  that  the  development   of 
libertv  as  we  have  it  today  has  been  a 
result'  of  progressive  movements  among 
the  common    peoj-le.     These   movements 
have   alwavs   been   opposed   at   the   out- 
sot  bv  the" ruling  class  and  results  have 
onlv'been  attained  after  years  of  agi 
tation    on  some  occasions  carried  almost 
to    the    point    of    rebellion.      No    great 
reform   has  ever  come  from   the  aristo- 
eracv.      Inch    by    inch    as    it    were    the 
people  have  had  to  wrench  their  rights 
from  the  dominant  class.     Even  in  our 
own  day  we  liave  a  class  who  hold  that 
rei.resentative    government    means    rule 
by  the  representatives— not  rule  by  the 
_'l.,  ,1..     i^h.r-^.-.Mfh.     th.eir     reDresentntives. 
Trertake\Ve""view  that  the  representa 
tives  are  not  appointed  to  do  the  will  ol 
the  people,  but  to  carry  out   their  own 
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will  and  rule  the  j)eople.     In  oiicci  tuey 
buy    the    iH'uple    are    not    compeieut    to 
Judge   what   is   necessary   aud   good   lor 
the"  government    of    the    country,    an.i 
hence  rei.resentatives  are  selected  to  do 
this,     'rhis  is  the  old  idea  that  has  been 
fought  all  the  way  through  in  the  strug 
"le    of    the    eoTumon    peojile    for    tlieir 
rights.      It    is    the    principle    which    all 
down  through  the  ages  has  opposed  itself 
to    the   advanoeineiiC    of   tiie    jieuple   to 
ward  democracy.     This  is  the  condition 
that      xist.y    in 'Canada    :.t    the    present 
day,  and   it  is   not  to   oe  wondered   at. 
because  we  have  treated  our  representa- 
tives as  though  they  were  our  masters 
and  not  our  servants.  Tliose  who  oppose 
the  reform  whicli  we  call  Direct  Legis- 
lation are  ojiposed  to  rule  by  the  people. 
They  believe  that  the  people  should  be 
ruled    bv    their   elected    repiesontatives. 
rather  than  that  the  jtenple  shouhl  gov 
ern  tlirough  these  rejiresentatives.     Our 
governments,  fed(>ral  and  j-rovincial,  ari' 
conducted  along  the  linos  of  the  suprem- 
acy  of  the   representatives   rather  than 
of^he  people.    At  election  time  the  poli- 
ticians   talk    very    condescendingly    of 
the  supremacy  of  the  people.     They  tell 
the  people  they  are  the  real  sovereign 
rulers  of   the  country,  aud   much   otlier 
similar   ciai-trap,   but   the    moment   the 
elections    i.re    over    the   successful    can 
didate  becomes  an  autocrat,  or  a  cog  in 
the    wheel    of    nn    autocratic     mac^hine. 
Once    the    election    is    over.    t!ie    people 
have   no   control   over   their   rei)resenta- 
tives    until    the    end    of    their    term    of 
ortice  and  another  election  comes  around. 
They  are  entirely  at  the  mercy  of  the 
elected  representatives.    Only  by  armed 
or   forcible   rebellion    can    we   interfere. 


no    matter    how    shaiuefully    our    repre 
sentatives  rnay  betray  us.     We  <'aa  dis- 
.'bar<'e   our    representatives    at   the    end 
of    their    five    yer.rs'    term,    but    as    we 
must  instal  their  successors  on  the  same 
oli<;archic'    terms    wc    cannot    hope    for 
rauT'h    improvement    from    the    chanj?e. 
Thus  we  go  on  installint:^  one  set  of  men 
after  anotlier,  in  vain  hoping  for  better 
results,  until  some  good  people  get  dis- 
t'usteci'  and   declare   they   will    have   no- 
tching more  to  do  with  politics.  And  all 
the  while  wc  ha-se  never  stopped  to  con- 
sider that  it  is    ur  system  that  is  wrong. 
If  we  would  I    illy  look  closely  into  the 
matter  we  would"^see  that   we  are  only 
getting   ju^;r    such   results   as   we    might 
reasouTibly  exj)ect  from  the  system.  Ap 
ply  the  same  system  to  any  large  busi- 
ness   enterprise    that    wc    ap[)ly    to    our 
system    of    government,    and    bad    man- 
a-^ement,   peculation   and    failure   would 
surely    result.      Why,    then,    should    we 
expect  difterent  results  from  a  bad  sys- 
tem iii  politics? 
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Privilege  and  Politics 

Thore   is   ;i   (.'hildish    notion    abroml    in 
the  laud  tnat  thf  attainment  of  wealth 
is  the  result   of  industry,  perseverance, 
thrift.     No  snoh  thin;,^  Great  wealth  has 
been   attained    lar<^ely    as   the    result    of 
the    possession    of    a    privile-.a>    of    some 
kind,   whieh    has   eual)led   t!ie    possessor 
to    accumulati-    and    li\e    luxuriously    at 
the  ex})ense  of  his  fellow  man.     Is  it  not 
the   riel\    who   are    idle,   indolent,    waste 
ful?     The  jKjor  who  are  industrious,  la- 
borious and  frujiai;     Who  are  the  work- 
ers of  th(>   world?     The  poor.     Who  are 
the    wealt!i-i)roducers     of     the     world? 
Again,  paradoxical  as  it  may  seem,  we 
are  compelled  to  answer,  the  i)Oor.  Why 
are  the  wealth  producers  poor?  Because 
they  are  only  permitted  to  retain  sutlio- 
ient  of  the  wealth  whicii  they  produce 
to   enable   them    to    live   and    propa^iate 
the  race.     The  balance  ;ioes  to  the  para- 
sites   of    privilej^e    who    have    fastencl 
themselves  on  the  backs  of  the  workers. 


l*roductioii     is 


limited     io     a     certain 


amount.      Statistics   as   to   the   distribu- 
tion of  wealth   vary   much.      It    is   vari- 
ously  estimated   that    one-tenth    t(^  «_)ne- 
tweiitieth    of   the  j^eoplc   of   the    United 
States   secure  two  thirds   of   the  annual 
i.roduction.      This    means    th.at    v.-hilo   a 
few    ;^'r>t    millions    more    than   they    need 
or    can    use,    th.-    remainin;^'    nineteen- 
twentieths  get  a  bare  living.     The  few 
cannot  L'et  enormously  more  than  their 
share  without  robbing  otiiers  of  a  large 
portion  <.)f  w!iat  they  !iai  e  earned.     It  is 
said   that  the  average  aiinu:il  income  of 
I  lie    werkuien    of   the    United   States   pe'- 
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faiiiilv   i>  alH.ut    +:'.<•"'.      liut    ..n   ttu>  otlicr 
hand  there  fire   some  wealtliy  nion   who 
^rot   this  much   ]ter  hour.     Some  are   re 
puted    to    have    an    income    of    *1     per 
soeond,    or    ■■^'i*'     per    minute.        But    it 
is  all  perfectly  le^ral  and   in  accordance 
with  our  social  and  economic  life,  which 
^avs  that   one    individual   is  entitled   to 
the  wealth  produced  by  another,  and  is 
authorized  hv   law  to  take  it  by   force, 
that    is,    by  "taxation    levied    upon    the 
i.cople  for 'the  benetit  "f  the  few. 

Fanners  Great  Producers  of  Wealth 

""•>'.   farmers  art-  tlie  ;,'ve.\tes1    produ.-- 
,  f  wealth   in   this  country,  but    who 

ever  became  a  millionaire  througli  work 
ing  a  farm?     Tf  there  are  any  farmer^ 
who   have   become    millionaires    through 
the  cultivation  of  their  lands,  they  are 
not  known  to  the  writer.     But  many  of 
the  men  who  are  engaged  in  hauling  the 
farmer's    produce    to    market    are    mil- 
lionaire:5    and    multi-millionaires.      They 
are  the  holders  of  tremendous  ]>rivileges. 
as  owners  of  tlie  franchises  which  have 
been  bestowed  ui)on  them  by  the  p(M)ple. 
These   franchises  are  not  only   of  enor- 
mous   value    in    themselv.'s.    but     they 
practicallv  bestow  upon  the  holders  the 
privilege  "of  levying  a  tax  up-on  the  peo 
pie.     Tn   Canada  we  have   not   only  be 
stov:ed   these  enormously   valuable  fran- 
chises upon  private  individuals,  but  wo 
have    bonused    them    to    the    extent    of 
hundred-^    of    millions    along    with    the 
franchises.  The  average  farmer,  whi'.e  a 
great  producer  of  weallii.  in  aiile  to  rr 
7ain  very  little,  if  laiythinL;,  more  of  his 
earnlnust    an  the  average   wage    worker. 
The    railway    corporations,    the    express 
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,  ho    privileged    money   lenders   and     Ic 

other   interests  all   have   a   grab   at   Ins 

.■a'-niiK's,  witii  the  result  that  while  the 

farmer''  ha'^   by   all    odds   the   expeusive 

end  01  the  cost  of  production    he  is  not 

allowed   to   retain    an    amoun     equal    to 

half   the   cost    to   ^he   consumer    o     the 

articles  which  he  produces      And  out  of 

this   portion   he   is  comi-elled   to   pa>    a 

heavv    tax    to    privileged    interes  s,    in 

addition     to     all     legitimate     cost,     oi 

production.  »   ,.  i,w.q 

It  is  all   largely  a   matter  of  educa- 

tio'Uof  training.^  If  -«  -'\'.r:  vh" 
oi  tliose  old  Grecian  philosophers  what 
he  hought  about  chattel  slavery,  he 
^'.uld  have  opened  Ms  eyes  ^-JJ'-^-". 
inent  He  had  never  tor  a  moment  quLb 
"oned  the  propriety  of  ehatt.  slavery 
It  was  the  very  base  ot  his  c  Ml 
ization  He    would    have    said    that 

i;-H."tion  could  not  exist  without  slav^ 
erv  But  we  have  now  come  to  abhor 
the  very  idea  of  that  form  ot  «laver> 
though  we  uphold  other  forms  possibly 
not  very  much  better.  We  uphold  the 
?rgbto7  property.  Jt  :s  drilled  into  us 
trom  the  cradle  to  the  grave.  We  have 
a  stupendous  legal  system  whicn  seems 
?obi  maintained   mainly   to  teach   the 

sacredness   of   property.     But   the   time 
wU    come  when  we  will  regard  the  rigK 
^'property,    where    it    intcrteres    with 
hmnan  ri-hts,  x.rv  much  as  we  now  re- 
^adth^  former -belief    m    the    divine 
?"ht   of   Kings.     Kven   the   people   who 
suffered  as  a  result  of  the  theory  of  the 
IV  .J      :_i.^  ..*-•  i,.;n,r«.  vvf.re  at  one  time 
hmlressedwith  the  i)elief.    When  wo  be- 
Ze  properly  educated  as  to  the  ngh  s 
of  property,  the  people  will  not  hesitate 
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to  take  what  they  have  earned,  ami  con 
-idor  tliey  are  ('.oinu'  quite  the  proper 
thin;,'  ill  so  acting.  The  community  will 
consider  it  jierfeetly  ]irof)cr  to  take 
back  from  others  that  which  they  liavc 
not  earned,  and  apply  it  for  the  general 
.(ood. 

It    is    not    the    millionaires    nor    the 
multi-millionaires    we     are    af.er.       We 
have   no   quarrel    with    members   of   tht; 
capitalistic  class.    They  are  only  a  symj'- 
torn   ol'  a   condition.      Almos'    any   ot"  us 
would  secure  great  \.  ealth   in   the  sanu.' 
way  if  we  had  the  oi>povt unity  to  make 
use   of   the  same   means   of  securing   it. 
The  rich,  like   the   pour,  are  simjdy  the 
natural    result    of    existing    social    and 
economic   conditions.      Wo  cannot   have 
any  personal  animosity  against  the  rich 
any  more  than  we  can  have  against  the 
poor.    We  spend  enormous  sums  in  char- 
itable aiid  criminal   work,  without   gi\- 
ing    the    cause    thereof    much    thouglit. 
Much  of  the  poverty,  misery  and  crime, 
like    the    millionaires,    are    simply    the 
symptoms  of  a  condition.     The  aj)plica- 
tion  of  a  common  remedy  would  remove 
these   extreme   syMijitoms,   because   they 
both  arise  from  a  common  cause. 


Getting  Rich  Quick 

There  never  was  a  tim*"  in  the  liistor.^- 
of  Canada  more  fraught  with  important 
features  than  lias  been  the  case  during 
the  past  fev/  years.  One  by  one  thf> 
great  industries  and  interests  have  been 
drawn  together  and  amalgamated  in 
trusts  and  combines,  thus  centralizing 
enormous  C'ipitalization  in  the  hantls  of 
a  few  ytersons.  lJnfioul)tedly  enormous 
o\er-capitalixatioii   and  the  injection   of 
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tremendous    ^"^^^^'VnL    of   these   tru^i 
be^n   a   foalurc   in   most   or  ^^^^^ 

formations.   .^  ^"^ ^^^^,  ^  r,^n\i  o( 
.one  into  l^r.vate    -^  ^  ^^^^^,,,3,    throu.^h 

the    flotation    of    ^^'^^^       ,j   stocks   and 
over-cai/m.l..aUon    J^te  cd  ^^^^^^^     ^.^^ 

aivisions    of    I'^ojf^^'^  M^jjig  business  of 
promotin-  has  boon  on     01  ^^^.^^^^^ 

Lt-rich-quiek     f  I'^'V;"^  Many    million- 
commercial   f""''*\\^^!J,eocl    from    these 

aires  hax;e  ^^«"  .^\\^°7'  ,.,0  have  dono 
questionable  orer^mons^  ^^  ^^.^^  ^^^^^. 
nothing  to  earn  1^0  ;aluo^  ^^^^^^  ^^^^^^ 
,,  been  enabled  oabs^^  of  the  coun- 
of  Canada-the  co  ^^  ^v,, 

try  in  the  end  c.re  om  ^^^^^^^^  ^^^, 

ui  some  wa},  because  ,.,..,.  'ot  earneo. 
;orb  wealth  -^f  .  t^;«>  ;  f^^  ^,",  ^n  from 
it  is  certain  that  it  ^'^^  »^^^"  \^^^  ^-ealth 

is  the  product  of  ^'^^^^'^  ,,^^,,:,,an-  of 
forces    of    nature     and    the      ^^^^^  ^^^^^^ 

j,ailionaires  means    ha    ^  ^^en 

able  to  absorb  ^'^^  \^;^^;^,\.  the  people 
created  by  the  ^reat  mass  0  ^^  ^^l^^^^^ 
as    a    whole.      rhus   tne  ^^^^^ 

^vhich  have  1^^«^..;;/'^  our  country 
oommercial  f^^'f'^J^l^^l^y  mean  that 
during  recent  years  simp  y        ^^.^^  ^^, 

the  people  ^f  7^^^^4\I'^^he  key  to  the 
these  pnvatu  fortunes.  privilege 

situation  is  found  ^^  ^^^  ';grta  n  favor- 
-pnvilege  -^'^^^^J^^^'l  ^^x  upon  the 
^J^l^^t^X  :r ^Wate  purposes. 
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the 


tiou    of   l.usinrss   Hud    .-apital    l.us    boei. 

.oing  on  in  this  oou.itry  in  r/^;^:''    .y*';!/^" 
CVns^isfi^ures;^iveulistof   ..>.iK4     a.- 

u,rios  .n  Canada  in  18-.M,  while  .n  100   , 
or  IT)  voais  later,  the  census  show^  Mil 
ir,  71)6'  factories.     Thus,   in   this   peiiod 
thou'ili  i.oi-ulation  had  lar^'clv  increased 
0   nu.nber  of   factories  had   deore.srd 
enonnouslv.      The    number   of    worl.me  i 
omploved    also   sho^ved    a   decrease    dur- 
in.)  the   same    period,   due   to   improve.l 
machinery     and     oentrah/.ing     of      >  W 
vork.     Since  the  years  named,  this  *  cu 
trali/iu-   tendency   has   continued   on   a 
!i?'er    scale    than    ever.      The    smaller 
factories   were    tirst   combined,   forming' 
lar-e  ioint-stock  corporations   and  thcbc 
n  ""turn    have   be.n    formed    into    great 
trusts.     Vaster  aggregations   than   eve 
before    have    been    formed    in    the    last 
three   or   four   years.     Our   hnancial    in- 
stitutions are  so  closely  bound  ^p  wiU 
these    great    industrial    and    commercial 
...regltions,  that  they  may  be  consid- 
ered as  part  and  parcel  of  them. 

Does  it  not  prove  that  there  is  some- 
thing fundamentally  wrong  in  our  econ- 
ornicT  conditions,  which  enable  the  few. 
who  toil  not,  to  amass  vast  fortunes  and 
Uve  in  laxuiv,  v.hile  the  great  mass  ot 
1  e  people,  whose  industrious  labor  pro- 
duces all   this  waalth,  get  but  a  .cant 

livelihood/    This    rul^  «^ ^^^Jt^,,,^-  f 
privilege  must  be  displaced  in  favor  of 

fiile  bv  the  peop'e.  .... 

The^e  vas\  iiterests  have  no  politics 
save  what  will  serve  their  ov^'up^rson^l 
ends.  So  lon^  as  the  people  divide  n 
on  party  lines,  and  continue  toj.pludd 
a  political  sysuwn  uvei  •.•vui-v.:^  '"-.•':,  ",. 
ao  adequate  control,  so  long  -^-j U  the 
monied    intereats   bo    able   to   hold    thp 
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balam-e  of  jiowcr.  So  lon.'j  will  tlicy  br 
■.i])]o  to  turn  our  political  institutions  in 
tlioir  own  interest.  That  _  co! poratinns 
have  no  suuls  is  an  old  savin,:;-.  ?\cithor 
have  they  ['atrii)tisni,  we  miiy  add,  iu 
spite  of  \  i;,M)rons  fla^'-wavinj;-  on  effec- 
tive oeeasion,  when  it  is  desirable  to 
turn  the  attention  of  the  people  I'roni 
the  real  points  at  issue.  The  t,'reatest 
need  of  Canada  today  is  Unowledire  o'" 
ccoiioniic  truth.  Extreme  part i/aushii' 
is  the  niain  fnctor  in  tli(>  way  of  the 
vprtMdin;,'  of  the  knowledge  of  triiMi  ;ni.i 
thr  cnliiihtenjiient  of  the  peo[)le. 

The  I'leasinu  aspect  of  this  soi'ieuhai 
unpleasant     picture    is    the     knowledi^e 
tliat    the   people   can   change  all   this   it' 
th.ov  so  desire.     The  people  have  it   in 
their  pov.-er   to  rule.      What  is  required 
is  the  spread   of  knowledge  among  thi' 
pt'ople.    conibined    with     fearle-s.     inde- 
Dcndent  leadership.  The  situation  is  full 
;,t"  hoi)e.     There  has  been  ;i  tremendous 
awakening  in  the   United  States  daring 
the  past  few  years,  which  is  one  of  the 
most  hopefulVigns  of  the  times.     Also 
in  the  mother  country  there  have  been 
very     CTicouraging    indi>-ations    (»f    i>ro- 
gress.    th.ough     there     the    situation     is 
quite  diii'erent   fn.eu   what   it   is  on   this 
continent.      Canada    at    the    moment    is, 
politically    nnd    socially,    the    lea^^t    )_ir' 
gressive     of     any     important      Kn'disr. 
speakiu-r  nation.      Vv"e  are  so  engr..5'ed 
v.ith  the  great  ai>p;i'eut  prosperity  that 
has     been     literally     iorccd     upon     us, 
through    the    influx    of    po'pul.'.ti'm    :vn^l 
capital,   consequent  to  th.e  development, 
of  a  new  couniry,  t'lat  wP  have  neglect 
„/i    fVjo    ■•  inlit  ?;•!; !    :•?'.(!    social    side    of    fiiir 
public    life.      We    liave    been    so    com- 
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;ippro}tiiatin<;  our  \:tsT  jiublie  (loinain 
to  priviiti'  use,  tli:it  nc  ]\:i\v  ufgloctc!! 
to  ^'ive  reasoiKihlc  ;ittciiti(iii  to  ecouorni'' 
liro])lt'ius  of  i;;uiniial  imiiortanco.  We 
luni'  overlooked  flu  il:iii;;'.'rs  of  tli?  trc 
iiiendous  <^rovvth  of  |privilo^e  aiul  tlir 
developiiient  of  the  rule  of  wealth  in 
our  politii'al  life,  witli  the  atteiulant 
taxation  wiiich  lias  been  imposed  upon 
the  people  for  the  benefit  of  private 
iii<livi<luaN  and  eorporalions.  Tliere 
iiave  not  been  wantin;^'  evidi'Mces  whicli 
indicate  tli;it  the  allied  capitalistie  cor 
poraticMis  possess  vastly  more  iiolitical 
power  and  more  inlluenee  over  our 
rulers  than  all  the  jeople.  At  any  rate 
so  lon^'  as  tlie  peojd,-  divide  uj>  on  ii;:rty 
lines,  it  is  a  comparatively  easy  matter 
for  the  privileged  interests  to  hold  the 
balance  of  power  lutween  the  parlies 
and  thus  centred  the  situation  to 
tlieir  own  ad\anta-e,  as  against  tlie 
interests  of  the  peoi>le. 

Much  of  our  apjiarijnt  ju-osperity  is 
uud(>ubtedly  due  to  the  enormous  bor- 
rowing's of  cajtital  from  abroad,  lor 
municipal,  iirovincial  and  federal  gov- 
ernment expenditures;  also  l)orrowinjj;s 
by  corporaiie.ns  for  railway  construction 
and  other  purposes.  While  there  may 
)iot  come  a  day  of  reekoniuLr  for  this 
tremendous  borrowing-,  there  is  no 
doubt  but  that  it  has  liad  a  tremendous 
influence  in  inflatins^  huid  values  and 
creating  a  condition  of  ajjparent  pros 
perity.  The  great  ineiease  in  land 
values  has  in  turn  vastly  increased  the 
nominal  v^ealth  o^  the  farmers  of  our 
W  esleni  i'i(niu<ea,  aii'i  iias  luriiier  en- 
abled them  t(^  borrow  large  sums  ujion 
the  security  of  their  laud.  How  far  this 
is  a  desira!d<^  'situation  we  leave  to  the 
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jU(lj,'riifMit  ol  tilt;  it'advr.  Jt  li:i>^  iiul  odIn 
«ucoura^'('<l  increased  iM.rrowin-,'  on  th»' 
part  of  the  fariiu'r-.  but  lias  also  in- 
tluccti  iiir.ny  to  soil  out  and  take  tludr 
profit  in  the  land.  The  fari.ior  v.hu 
wislu's  to  stdl  out  an.l  leave  the  country, 
will  be  able  to  t^a-t  a  ^ireat  deal  in. -re 
money  for  his  land,  but  those  who  desire 
to  remain  and  worlc  the  land,  will  not 
lind  it  anv  nuTe  productive  because  it 
is  valuf.l  at  many  more  ilcdlars  per  ac.e 
ihan  it   was  .-^ome  years  n<,'o. 


Tlie  Great  Iniquity 

The    policy    which    has    charaeterized 
the   handlin<,'    of   the   public    domain    in 
Canada  nia^'  bo  justly  described  as  the 
"roat  iniqultv.     We  had  ttie  example  oi 
the   United   States   to   piofit  by.   but   we 
liid    not   learn   wisdom    theretrom.     The 
policv    which    seems    to    have    actuated 
our   rulers   has   been   to   jiet    rid    of   the 
domain   as  <iuickly   as   {lossibie.      It    has 
been  iiauded  over  to  the  specule^iurs   m 
huge  blocks  for  merely  nominal   prices. 
It  lias  been  jiarcelled  out  among  politi- 
cal    favorites     in     a     most     scandalous 
manner.     It    has   been   donated    in    tre- 
mendous quantity  to  railway  and  other 
eorporations  for 'the  alleged  purpose  of 
assisting  in  the  carrying  out  of  various 
development  works.     For  all  tliis  sacri- 
fice of  our  vast  public  domain  the  people 
of  Canada   have  had   very   little   return, 
while  on  the  other  hand  there  has  been 
tremendous   loss.     The  peoide  will  have 
to  bear  an  annual  tax  as  a  result  of  this 
...,J^,ff^     F;><.or>>ious  vhIuos  douatcd  to  y>ri- 
vate    individuals    and    corporations    for 
carrying  out  development  work  such  as 
railwas''  .-onstriiction,    have    gone    into 
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private  pockets.  Our  a},'ricultuiiil  lands, 
liur  mineral  \vuii-\  our  forests,  our  water 
powers,  eie.,  have  been  lar^'rly  diaai- 
i  ;ite«l.  Thousanii-.  "i  farm  s  all  over 
this  western  eouiin.\  will  liuve  their 
noses  kei't  down  on  the  -^'rindstone  for 
many  y«  ;irs  m  their  ciideavurs  to  pay 
interest  to  foreij^n  speculators.  Many  of 
them  will  never  he  able  to  pay  for  the 
hi;;h  j)rieed  lands  whieli  tliey  liave  pur- 
cliTised  from  these  sueoulators.  In  the 
meantime  they  are  praetioally  working' 
for  the  speeulators.  While  the  few 
farmers  who  eaine  early  and  ;:ot  hold 
of  choice  locations  before  the  ^reat  ad- 
vance in  land  values,  may  cimsider 
tiiemselves  e.xtremely  foriunate,  ii  is  a 
dilTerent  storv  for  tliose  who  come  later, 
who  will  be  compelled  to  pay  bij,'  i-rioes 
i.u  the  speculator  for  the  land.  Free 
land  sounds  v.-iy  good  in  immij;rati-on 
literature,  but  (lesira))le  houiestead  land 
is  already  becomiu}.'  a  sca'ce  commod- 
itv,  and  can  only  i)e  secured  by  goin.L' 
lo  remote  j'urts  of  the  couutry,  at  1,'reat 
cost  and  much  privation,  vvhiic  Miiboii. 
of  acres  of  land  convenient  to  settle- 
ment are  held  out  of  use  as  a  result  of  a 
system  which  encourages  land  specula 
tion  and  robs  the  community  of  the 
values  which  it  has  created. 

When  one  considers  the  awful  vvaste 
tljat  has  characterized  our  handling  of 
the  public  domain,  and  then  thinks  of 
wliat  might  have  been  accomplished  by 
a  sane  and  wise  policy,  it  is  something 
to  cause  a  feeling  of  sadness.  It  is  true 
we  have  manufactured  many  niillion- 
...irPR  nn.i  aiulti-Miillionaires,  by  our  gifts 
of  the  public  don;ain,  or  by  the  reckless 
way  in  which  it  has  been  disposed  of, 
but  what  about  the  people?  The  toilers 


of    tlu'    !i;iiior,.    th..'    real    producers    of 
weallU  Lave  li:t<l  tu  snfiV.'.     Land  spec   - 
lation    lias     beeu    the     prinripal     cause 
v.hich  has  led  to  the  scatterinii  of  popu- 
lation   in    <'ur    Wosteni    Provinces    over 
--uch    a   vast    area    of    country,,    thereby 
euormously  incrcasiuL'  the  cost  of  devel- 
oping  the"  country,    while   at    tlie    same 
time"  "reatlv    increasing-    the    l-ardships 
and  pnvati/.n^  of  the  settlers.  By  a  sane 
la!id  policv.  which  would  have  j>revent- 
ed    speculation    and    retnined    the    land 
in   the  hands  of  the   <rovernment,  a  tre- 
mendous ^avini:  could   have  been  seeur- 
,'(\.  Hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  have 
beeu  spent    iu  unnecessary  railway  con- 
structiou  and  other  develoj.ment  work,  or 
have  beeu  spent  years  :uid  years  before 
jf  would  otherwise  ha^e  been  necessary. 
The    entire    agricultural    jtoimlation    of 
the   three  T'vairie  Provinces,   now   scat- 
tered  nver   such  a   vast  territory,  (-ould 
nave  beeu  concentrated  in  a  fraction  ot 
the    area    n-'W    occupied.  Settlement 

could  have  beeu  consolidated  as  it  pro- 
ceeded.     The   saving    in    transportation 
alone,  by   a   policy   of  this   kimi.   wouM 
be    bevond    computation.      Such    a    land 
policv',   iu   connection   Avith    government 
ownorshi]'   of  railw^-ys.  would  have   ob- 
viated  all    the    hardships    incid<'nVal    to 
the  development  of  a  new  country,  and 
provided  for  a  futurr  stato  which  would 
have  beeu  glorious  to  contemplate.     As 
it   is.  we  are  obliged  to  build  railways 
iiito'remoto    regions    to    open    u].    free 
lands,  while  settlers   who   locat<>    in   the 
.levelop^d    or    partially    developed    S'ec- 
^:  ,„,_,  .,,..        :!Mrs«!i  f,.  l.i.iv  hisrh  nriced  land 
from    sneculators     who    liuve    done    no- 
thing to  add  to  the  wealth  of  the  coin- 
luunitv.      Would    it   nor    he   wise   *  -    ''"- 
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miKrutiou  uiul  devote  greater  -^ttentiou 
to  the  weifare  of  the  population  we  uo^ 
have,  and  thus  cease  tu  a-ravate  the 
evil  of  land  speculation: 

The  New  Awakening 

The  people  ol  the  neighborinj^  repub- 
li/    re  beginning   to    realize    th.t    they 
.e    ruled    In    a    capitalistic    oligarchy. 
They  see  in  their  law  courts  .nstitutions 
seemingly  designed  to  uphold  the  pnyi^ 
leges    of    property    against     the    r  g   t s 
ot-  the  people-against   jusace   am       u- 
mau    riihts.      The    nmny  ^«^^f^"'f,  ^^l  ^^^^ 
eisions  ot  the  highest  courts  m  the  land 
rendered  in  the  interest  ot  P^-"P'-rty  and 
•i^^ainst  the  interest  ot   liunianity,  have 
done  a  great  dea    to  cause  this  awaken- 
ing     ^I^uiv  instances  have   occurred   in 
the  United   States   during  recent   years 
to  in.press  upon  the  co.ninon  People  the 
r-ict  that  it  is  money  that  counts,  both 
In  law  and   politics-that  capital  rules 
and  rules  through  the  judicial  as  ^^ell  as 
the   political   powers   that   be 

This  awakening  in  the  I  nited  States 
is  sure  to  have  a  great  influence  upon 
conditions    in   Cana.ia.      We    cannot    be 
unmindful    of    happenings     among    ou 
neighbors,  even  if  conditions  in  our  own 
country  did  not  forcibly  call  our  a  ten- 
ti'on  to  these  matters.     While  we  have 
not  the  enormous  centralization  ot  capi- 
tal  in  this  country   that   has  developed 
among  our  neighbors,  we  have  "jade  tr  .^^ 
niendous  progress  in  the  same  direction 
during    recent    years,    and    the^  general 
symptoms    are    the    ^ame    as    •■:-'.?.'••'■'• 
tiie   United   States.     The   concentration 
of  capitab  fn^tered  as  it  is  by  our  pcon- 
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opi'h'  conditions,  whi.-li  built!  up  aud  per- 
petuate privilege,  is  the  uiciinf^e  in  our 
couutry  as  in  the  United  States  and  the 
great  obstacle  in  the  way  of  ^ood  and 
honest  govcinineut.  We  have  cujtied  the 
eeouoniic  system  of  our  southern  neigh- 
bors, and  we  have  pretty  much  the  same 
cron  of  results.    The  policy  of  establish- 
ed privile-e  is  the  well  known  Western 
railway   policy  of  ''au  that   the   traffic 
will    bear."      Whether    it    be    landlord- 
ism, as  in  Britain,  or  commorfial   capi- 
talistic  rule  as  in   America,  the  people 
will   be   compelled   to  pay   the  last   far- 
ihing   that    privilege   has   power   to   ex- 
tort.     The    worker    will    be    pressed    to 
the  utmost  margin  of  subsistence.  With 
the    tools    of    industry,    control    of    the 
sources   of   wealth,   and   political    power 
as  well  in  the  iiand  of  vast  capitalistic 
aggregations,     the     consumer     and     the 
vro^rker   alike   w-'    be   forced   to   contri- 
bute to  the  breaking  point  of  endurance, 
tiiat    a    few    may    jdle    up    wealth    that 
would  iiave  been  the  envy  of  autocratic 
munarchs  of  the  past,  while  the  worker 
tuils  for  a  mere  {dttance.     No  great  for- 
tune was  ever  made  honestly.  Fortunes 
there  are  that  have  been   made  legally 
and  quite  in  accord  with  our  laws  and 
customs,  but  which  are  built  up  of  vast 
sums   that   have   never  been   earned   by 
the    one    who    controls    the    wealth.    If 
not  earned  by  the  owner,  then  it  stands 
to  reason  that  these  fortunes  have  been 
taken     from     those     who     have     earned 
them.     Tliere  is  only  one  way  to  build 
up  a  great  fortune,  and  that  is  to  secure 
n   i^rivilp'fp  which   enables  the  holder  to 
levy  a  tax  upon  his  fellows.     We  might 
add  graft  and  boo<lle  as  auxiliary  means 
of    ufttiu'-     wealthy,    bin     there    is    Mot 
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unv  mater.ul  uirterenoo  .u  all  bre  -  The 
.rime  of  wealth  uUich  enal^hs  a  tool 
u'omau  to  spoil.  1..  much  on  a  pet  .-n 
n  T  a  ',r  o  ^  udle  as  would  suppo.' 
he  fain  ly  of  a  workman;  whieh  .naMe. 
l'nmnoCanderasmuch.nlu^n..us 

vice  as  would  support  scores  of  tamihes 
of  workers,  is  one  of  the  conditions  ot 
lrnso;iety    which   willh.ivc  to  b. 
reckoned  with  in  the  tuture.     A  h.v   is  it 
hat  almost  every  organized  7"-;;;-  .;. 
,„i    this    continent— municipal,     pros  1 
..ial,  stale  or  federal  is  heavdv  ,n  debt 
notwithstanding    the    ^"f''"^"^      "^;,^!^^; 
wealth    which    the    countries    pos,es«,ed, 
which  the  people  owiied  in  their  tor^ U. 
mines    lands,  etc.?     Why,  with  all  ta  s 
wealth,  is  itWessary  to  tax  the  peope 

lieavilv  and  contract  enormous  debts 
\^^,  in  order  to  carry  on  the  goverr. 
ment  of  the  countryf  Can  it  no,  be 
"xi'ained  by  the  fact  tliat  enormous 
private  fortunes  have  been  made  out  ol 
he  public  domain,  while  the  people  are 
taxed  heavily  to  uphold  -nopoly  an 
nrivile^e/  The  public  .loniaiu.  wlucU 
^^";ldllave  anply  provided  ^H•alne- 

.•essarv  costs  of  government,  has  been 
ruthlessly  squandered  and  used  tor 
buildin-   up  hu-e   private   lortun.-^. 
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The  Old  New  Way 

Tu  remedy  tlir  evils  v,-liicli  have  been 
dwelt    upon    in    the    preceding    chapter, 
we  must  ;ro  back   to  lirst  jirinciples  ol 
governiiiout   and  re-establisli   the  sover- 
eign rule  of  the  peojjJe.     Jji  th.'  govern- 
ment  of  t!,,^   Plymouth  colony,  the  first 
British    colony    in   America,   we   had   a; 
the   outset    iiure   dc'iiocracy.      The   gov- 
ernment of  the  community   was  in'^the 
iian-ls  of  all  the  }ieople,  who  met  in  open 
asseml)ly  to  adopt  sue!:  laws  as  the  ma- 
jority   thought    desirable,    i.atei    on.    as 
[•opulation    lacreased    :iiid    the    area    of 
territory   was    extended,   it    became   im- 
practical for  the  jteople  to  meet  together 
io    pio\ide   for   the   government    of   tiie 
colony.      I.'ecourse  was  then  liad  to  the 
representative^  sysfeu..     .Men  were  chos 
en  by  the  people  to  carrv  on  tiie  govern 
ment  of  the  colony.     The  " 
onists.    Jiowever.    did    not 
control    for    a    term    of    years    to'  theii 
elected   representatives,  as   we  do   ji'.w. 
They    were    v>ise    enough    to    retain    the 
sovereign  power  iu  their  own  hands.  It 
was  provided  that  the  acts  of  the  elect- 
ed   re{)resentatives    should    remain    sub 
ject  to  tiie  ai)proval  of  the  people.     In- 
stead   of    meeting    frequently    to    pass 
laws  and  provide  for  the  government  of 
the    colony,    the    pecple    now    met    on!\ 
once    o)'    twici'    a    \vi\r    to    revise,    coii 
firm  or  rej..>ct   the  *icts  of  their  elected 
representatives.     Tnis  was  still  pure  -le 
niocrarw     The  veto  jiov.er  remained  en 
lirely   in   tli,.   Lands  of  the  p.^iple. 

What   I   want  to  point  ..ut   is  tlie   I'aet 
th;it    the   parly   British    .-olonists    in    .\u\ 


I'lymouth  i-ni 
give    up    full 
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t'riea   {-  aeliccd   a   cysiem    uf   Lureet    Le- 
jrislation.    They  enat  ted  and  carried  out 
a   system    of    Direct    Leoislation    Avhicli 
practically   ctnbodicd   the   full   princii>le 
which  we   now   cuntond   for.  The   colon- 
ists evidently  realized  the  truth   of  the 
statement     made     by     I'atrirk     Edward 
Dove,   in   his   "Theory   of   Human    i'ro- 
.,'ress, ''  that  ''the  more  power  the  rulers 
have  the  less  liberty  the  peo]>le  have/" 
and  they  df^tormiiied   to   retain   the  real 
1  lower   in   their   own    ii;ii;ds.      The   early 
British  colonists,  therefore,   believed   in 
nnd  practiced  Direct   lie-ishition,  which 
we  now  advocate.     Their  a}'idicatiou  of 
the     system     was     somewhat     different. 
Their  "mode    of   applying   the    ].riuciple 
would  not,  of  course/be  practical  for  us 
now,  but  we  have  in  our  ballot  system  a 
means    of    applying    Direct    Legislation 
as  effeitivelN-  as  the   Now   Kngiand  col- 
onists  had   in   their   open   meetings,      ff 
the  early  British  colonists  had  possess- 
ed the  knowledge  whicli  would  have  en- 
abled them  to  have  retaine.i  Direct  Le- 
gislation   as    their    colonial    system    de- 
veloped,  a   tremendous   power   for    good 
govcnii'ienr  would  have   been  establish- 
ed on  this  continent,  which  would  iiave 
prevented  the  gross  political  e<jrrnption. 
iiiachiiie     politics,     graft     and     bossisi.i, 
which  later  dominated  t'ue  political  life 
of  the   great   nation   whi"l!    had    its   in- 
ception   in    thij    first   British    colony    in 
America.     As  it  was,  with  the  continued 
growth  of  population  and  expansion  of 
territory,  the  continuance  of  this  prim'' 
tive    system    of    Direc<    Legislation    be- 
came impractieal,  and  eventually  it  was 

-^*  '-  i    i  '     '  ■         .'  "  '  '  "" 

been    fr'miliiir    with    the    modern   system 
of  a]ipl>'iiig  Dii'f'Ct   Legislation  by  means 
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of  the  Initiative,  tho  Roferendum  and 
tlio  I\ecall,  they  A\oukl  ha\e  undoubt- 
edly put  it  into  effect,  and  thev  \v..uld 
thus  have  retained  their  institutions 
under  tho  direct  control  of  the  [1001)16. 
Not  kuowinj:  this,  this  -^'reat  incentive 
to  ^'ood  <,'overnineut  was  lost,  with  wliat 
deplorable  result  all  students  of  Ameri- 
can history  hnov/.  Direct  Le<,nslation. 
as  a  safe^'uard  to  the  representative 
system  of  <,'overn!nent,  \voul(i  have  pro- 
vided for  American  jiolitical  history  a 
record  which  would  have  been  pleasant 
reading'  compared  with  that  which  mu.-t 
now  prevail. 

_  Buekle,   i.i   his   '''Ilisfory   of   Civili/a- 
lion,''  says  "One  main  condition  of  the 
prosperity  of  a  people  is,  that  its  rulers 
shall  hav,-  vrry  little  power,  that  thev 
shall  exercise  that  power  very  sparin^'- 
ly,  and  that  they  shall  by  no  means  pre- 
sume to   raise  themselves   into  supreme 
judges     of    the     national     interests,     or 
deem    themselves    authorized    to    defeat 
i}ie   wishes   .>f   those   for   whose   be11o^:^ 
alone  they  occupy  the  i)ost  entrusted  fo 
them."      Further,    Buckle    says,    "The 
})roi)er  business  of  the  sLatcsmau  is  to 
contrive    the    means    by    which    certain 
ends  may  be  effected,  leavin-,'  it  to  the 
-eneral   voice   of  the   eouutrv   to   deter- 
mine what   those   ends  shalfbc. "'     Ac- 
cording to  Buckle,  the  statesman   occu- 
pies his  post  for  the  purpoj^e  of  carry- 
iuf.'  out  the  will  of  the  people.     This  "is 
.i^'ood    doctrine    for    a    hirjhly    civilized 
state,  but  it  is  not  the  doetrin.'  that  ha- 
found    favor   among   politicians    in   this 
country.       Keliance     is     })laced     in     the 
party  machine  to  carry  the  party  aloni,' 
or    through     any    diiliVnlties     resulting 
from  abuse  of  power.     Wnere  the  partv 
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fopling  runs  so  stron;;ly  as  it  doos  in 
this  r-ountry,  it  is  impossible  to  call 
the  i'olitici:"uis  to  account  for  abuses  of 
power  whi-rh  arc  of  sii>'!i  frequent  oc- 
currence  in   our  political   life. 

Direct  Legislation 

TTere  is  where  Direct  i.e^nrlation  will 
<'onie  in  to  remedy  the  situatii^n.  By 
Direct  Le;:islation  wc  propose  to  keep 
our  servants  the  politicians  in  the  po- 
sition all  the  time  that  they  are  now  in 
only  on  election  day.  We  propose  that 
the  Teo]>le  sliall  have  supreme  authority 
not  only  one  day  in  about  four  or  fwe 
vear?:,  as  we  now  have,  but  every  day 
in  the  five  years  and  all  the  time.  We 
pro})osc  to  apply  ordinary  business  iNrin- 
oijiles  in  the  conduct  ot  our  polifiral 
affairs.  This  v.'e  proj)Ose  to  do  bv  the 
institution  of  the  system  of  Direct 
Lejrislation,  or  the  Initiative,  the 
i\eferendum  and  the  Recall. 

Fancy  the  pro^^rietor  of  a  larse  busi- 
ness enc:a<:infj  several  men  and  sayin^; 
to  them  I  "Here  is  my  business.  T  want 
you  to  run  it  for  i!ie,  for  five  ye^r^  At 
the  end  of  that  time,  if  T  am  satisfied 
with  3'our  mana<-remcnf,  T  will  cjive  you 
charue  for  another  term  of  five  years. 
Tn  the  meantime  you  are  complete  mas- 
ters of  the  situation  and  can  do  just  as 
you  like.  T  will  hind  myself  not  to  in- 
terfere until  the  end  of  the  term."  The 
proprietor  then  walks  out  of  his  ofTice 
and  leaves  his  delegates  in  charj,'e.  No 
matter   how    they    mismanafre    his   busi- 

_  .  _    .  .  ._ _  -Tit „*^* 

liC'Sa,    lie    Cjililil'l    lulff  \  OiJiL-.     il    .-miiit-Tili  li^ 

very  pressinir  comes  up  which  he  wants 
done,  he  can  Petition  them  to  do  it  but 
he  has  no  authoritv  to  command.     TJis 
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iiiana^t^rs  ncctl  uuL  pav  ;ui\  altciition  to 
his  petitions.  Fancy  any 'sane  business 
man  placini,'  hiriis<'ff  ami  his  business 
in  su;'ii  a  fool  j)osition  as  this,  vet  tliis 
is  exactly  what  we  do  with  our' pditi. 
i.'ins.  This  is  exactly  the  position  the 
people  oi"  C.'anada  liave  placed  them- 
selves and  their  country  in. 

In    theory    our    governnient    is    rei)re- 
sentative,    and    our    representatives    are 
supposed  to  earr\-  out  our  wislies.  but  in 
practice    W(^    know   they    do    nothin;^    of 
ni(>     kind,   'j'hey    are     our     masters."  for 
tlie   term    of   their   olTice.      Does   not   the 
t'aet   that    we   can    only    ap{>roa:'h    them 
l-y   humble   petition    prove   this.'    If   th-' 
people  are  sovereign,    wtiy   jietilion?   Is 
it  not  a  humiliating  posit'ion  for  a  fret- 
and  sovereign  people  to  be   in.  that  we 
I'an  onlv  approach  our  representatives — 
that  is.  i!ie  men  whom  v.e  emplov  to  do 
our  ]iublic   business — by   petition'/   That 
no  matter  how  they  ni'ay' disregard   our 
wishes   or   mismanage    our   business,    we 
cannot    lift    a    hand    to    help    ourselves, 
short  of  ri  "-  -  in  unlawful  rebellion,  f 
say  it  should  be  the  right  of  the  j^eoplo 
to   command,   and    moreover   we   should 
have    tiie    power    to    promptly    enforce 
our  commands.     Our  present  system   ol* 
government  has  outgrown  its  us'efulness. 
It_  is  ridiculous  to  say  that,  after  stru-^'- 
gling  for  centuries  for  such    libertv  an 
we  enjoy,  we  should  now  cp;ise  working- 
for    furihcr    reform.         Conditions    arc 
ehanging.        Knowlcdgr.     is     spreading. 
Science  is  progressing.     New  au.l   won 


ap- 


derful    inventions    are    continuallv 
peariniT.      Shall    thp   c,. ;;,„..,,    ^.f    „1,.___, 

tnent  alone  stand  still !»    Shall  the^ma^cli 
of  (ictnocracy  >)c  stayed; 

If  {fie  people  are  sovereign,  why  is  it 
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that  we  can  approach  our  ruler  only  by 
petition  and  very  often  ;^'et  conlenijitu 
(lusly  turned  down?  Witness  the  situ- 
ation vvhen  some  20,000  electors  of  the 
Province  of  Manitoba  petitioned  the 
le^'islature  in  fa\or  of  a  referendum  on 
a  proj^osition  to  banish  tlio  bar  ruoins. 
'I'he  petitioners  did  not  ask  that  the 
Le^fislaturo  should  take  the  responsibil- 
ity"of  abolishing  thr  bars.  Tiiey  siini)ly 
asked  that  the  question  be  subn\itted  to 
a  vote  of  the  people.  Thouijh  this  huge 
petition  represented  nearly  30  per  cent, 
of  the  voting  power  of  the  province,  it 
was  simply  treated  with  silent  con- 
tcnifit.  It  did  not  even  provoke  a  dis- 
cussion in  the  Legislature  during  the 
session  at  which  the  petition  was  pre- 
sented. Could  anything  show  a  more 
jtter  disregard  o^  the  wi.dies  of  the 
people?  A  re(|uest,  backed  up  by  a  pe- 
tition of  20.000  names,  was  not  consid- 
ered of  sufiicient  importance  to  even 
receive  passing  reference  in  the  Legis- 
lature. It  is  truo  that  at  a  subsequent 
session  of  the  Legi><lature  a  year  later, 
the  petition  receiv  som3  belated  at- 
tention, through  a  resolution  introduced 
by  an  o{)position  member,  but  it  wa<? 
promptly  sat  upon  by  the  members  of 
the  government,  who  said,  in  effect,  that 
the  people  did  not  know  what  was  good 
for  them.  The  facts  of  the  case  are 
simple.  The  petition  did  not  meet  with 
thefipproval  of  the  cabinet,  or  the  two 
or  throe  men  who  control  the  cabinet 
and    the    ':'a.jority    in    the    Legislature, 

This  incident  shows  plainly  who  are  the 
real  rulers.  Not  the  people,  as  it  should 
be,  not  even  the  Legislature;  but  the 
two     or    three     men     who    control     the 
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lill'ill'   t      Mini      ilii-tatr     tu     till*     IIKlinlitv      ill 

tlif  Lc;.Msl;it  inc.  'I'lius  we  liuNC  a  trw 
men  const  itutiii:,'  tluMnsclvrs  sujiroiiir 
judires,  in  op[)n.siti()n  to  the  wislios  of 
the  people  whom  they  were  Jippointed  In 
serve.  ffow  does  this  conform  to  tlie 
statement  of  the  historian  LiK'kh>.  that 
the  rulers  "sliouM  l-.y  no  meaiiS  pre 
sume  to  raise  themselves  into  supreme 
Jud^'es  of  tlie  national  interest,  or  deeir 
themselves  authorized  to  defeat  the 
uisiies  of  tliose  for  wliose  benefit  alone 
they  occufty  the  post  <'nt  rusted  to 
tlH'in. 


Politicians  Ignore  the  People 

Wiien  enormcusiy  si;^ued  petilions  ic- 
ceive  no  attention  from  our  rulers,  is  it 
indeed  not  time  that  we  sliouhl  iiave 
some  means  of  eompellin-:  tlieni  to  list. mi 
to  the  demands  of  tlie  peo]>](^  who 
placeil   the;. I    in   otliee.' 

Direet  I.eyislation  will  rstablisii  ihc 
sovereimi  rule  of  th(>  po.-olc.  It  is  b\ 
all  odds  t!ie  most  important  |H)Iitieal 
refi»rm  mo\-ement  hefoi-o  tlu>  people  at 
the  present  time.  It  is  the  l.t'oiiminjr  of 
true  democracy.  It  is  the  reasonable 
develo})ment  toward  which  British  lib- 
erty has  been  workinj^'.  It  is  risrht  in 
line  with  tlie  I'volution  ..)■  the  I'.ritish 
system  of  i^overnment.  It  is  the  reform 
which  will  open  tho  .loor  for  ali 
other  reforms.  It  is  the  r.^foni: 
which  will  drive  scheming:,  crooked,  un- 
(]psira))le  men  out  of  politics;  wdiicli  will 

fb^strov    tl'.e    I'owpr    of    »Mn."]i>.'ii'     v..".!;f ^,-?-- 

and  boss  rule;  which  will  encourage  the 
jicople  to  study  political  issues,  an.l  lead 
them  to  vote  intelli<xently  oa  principlo, 
rather    than    to    blindlv    l"oll.,w    the    .iic- 
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tatcH  «»l  party  li'julcrs.  It  is  ttif  roform 
whifli  will  ('hoi'l<  LM-at't  and  politicai 
.TookodncHS,  wliich  will  ahulisli  the  ''or- 
lupt  lobby.  The  rro.)i;od  politician  who 
is  willini:  to  soil  out  for  a  prico.  will 
find  himsolf  unahlo  to  dclixor  tho  ^'oods. 
Corporations  that  wish  to  ^'ot  \aliiablo 
•'oncossions  from  Le;:islat  ures.  will  find 
it  useloss  to  stu'ud  larjxe  sums  maintain- 
in;;  a  corrupt  lobby,  and  buyin;;  up  cor 
luptildo  U'^islators,  berausc  in  tlio  end 
tlioy  will  have  to  doal  with  the  people. 
They  can  buy  uj)  some  of  the  rei»resoii- 
tativf  of  (he  people,  but  tlu^  latter  <'an- 
not  deliver  the  ;,'oo(ls  when  they  ha\.' 
the  people  to  reekon  with. 

Direct  Le^nslation  is  like  a  sciiiinrl 
standing  on  ^'uard  between  the  cori'xra 
tions  and  the  politicians.  Many  limes 
over  results  have  shown  that  powerful 
and  wealthy  c')rjiorations  have  more  in- 
fluence with  our  political  rulers  than  the 
people  have.  Witii  Direct  Legislation 
in  force  the  power  i)f  t!it^  v-orporations 
to  influence  legislation  in  tlieir  own 
interest  and  against  the  interest  of  tiic 
people,  would  ]ie  reduce<l  to  a  miniiuum. 

How  It  Works  In  Practice 

An  exani}>Ie  vv'nich  wih  indicate  tiic 
Lrreat  value  of  Piroet  lifLcislation  oc- 
curred in  the  ye;'.r  11>11  m  th(>  munici- 
IKility  of  Springfield,  in  Manitoba.  .\ 
considerable  suliurban  ytopulation  is 
'.,'rowing  up  in  this  municipality  on  ac- 
count of  its  proximity  to  the  city  of 
Winnipeg.  The  council  oi  the  munici- 
pality granted  a  twenty-year,  exclusivt; 
franchise  to  a  syn<Hcate  of  private  capi- 
talists for  the  purjtose  of  building  elcc 
;ric    strtM^t    railwavs,    estaVtlishing   li'/lt- 
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iiig   arnl    licatiuj;    I'lants    and    J'or    nther 
purf.ost"^.      'l'l)«^    iiiuincipiil    rulors    were 
williii;^'  t«j  give  nwwy  this  valuable  t'ran 
cbise,   which    included   tlie    free    use   ol' 
tlie  stioi'ts  uf  the  niuriic-ii)alitv,  without 
oonijifiisution  of  any   kind.     It  was  «Iis- 
(•uveretl,  however,  tliat  tlie  by  law  must 
be  submitted  to  a  vote  of  the  i)eople  be 
t'oro  it  tould  become  hiw.  The  Manitoba 
Muiiii  i]>al    Act    j)r(>vides    lor    a    limited 
use  of  the  liel'erenduin  in   iriunicipal  af- 
fairs.      When     this    friinclii^o     measure, 
which  had  been  passed  by  the  ruters  of 
Sprinjy'ield,  eanie  before  the  people,   it 
^as  dei^      :ed  by  a  vote  of  nearly  thir- 
teen to  one.     This  in  sini})iy  an  oxaniple 
showin/.;  how  elected  rulers  may  mibrep- 
resent  the  people.     If  the  i)rovision  for 
the  submission  of  by-lav.\s  of  this  nature 
to    the    people    had    not    been    in    dVect, 
Me    people    of    Sprin;^flield    would    have 
beeu  compelled  to  sulunit  to  tlie  action 
of   their   council,   notwithstandini;   their 
overwhelming.;  opposition  to  the  measure. 
The    members    of    a    provincial    Ie<,Msla- 
ture  or  of  a  provincial   <:overnm*'nt  are 
eveu  more  liable  to  act  in  uj)pusitiou  to 
the    wishes    of    the    peoide    than    is    a 
municipal    council.         Tho    former    are 
electe  I    for   lun^^er   terms,   and   are   not 
so   closely  in    touch   with    their  constit- 
uents as  are  the  municipal   councillors. 
Direct   liej,'islation  is  even   tiiore   ur<jjent 
in  provincial  allairs  than  in  muui.'ipal. 

No   Recourse  But  Rebellion 

The  case  of  tht^  I'eese  franchises, 
which  were  betore  Ihe  Manitol.ta  Legis- 
lature during  the  session  of  1012,  forms 
a  bit  of  unsa\ory  legislativt»  history  of 
this  province.     C)no  Reese  suddenly   ap- 
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i-i-jiicu    I. dole   llit    Lfi^'ialature   with   ap- 
i.licatious    for    h:il1'    a    do/oti    hills,    in 
which   he  priutioully  asked   l'<ir   blanket 
franchises  eovorini:  tlio  entire  pt  n  iia-o. 
for  street  railways,  li;,'htinjjj,  pow.T  and 
other  purposes.     Heese  and  his  band  ot 
promoters   had    not    only   the   best   local 
legal   tJilent.   but    they  "also   imported   a 
lorporation   lawyer  from   New   York  to 
help    them    get    this    nma/in^-    piece    of 
;;raft    throu;j;li    the    Le.u:is!aiure.    These 
franchises  would  have  been  worth   mil 
lions  of  dollars  to  the  promoters.     Tin 
promoters  had  their  measures  carefully 
prepared    in    secret    some    time    before 
hand,  and  there  appeared  every  reason 
to  believe  that  those  mensures  hud  been 
submitted  to  at  least  some  <>f  the  mem- 
bers   of    the    Letrislature    before    they 
''ere  presented  to  the  House,  while  the 
people,    who    were    to    have    these    ob- 
jectionable    franchises     fastened     upon 
them,  were   in   blissful   ii,'norance  of  the 
schemes  which  were  bein<;  (juictly  work- 
ed  to    defraud    them    of    their    property 
and  rijzhts.     Apparently  a  bi^'  push  was 
made  to  ^'et  the  franchises  turou^li  the 
Lep:isl:iture  before  the  pco[)le  should  be- 
come  aroused   as  to  their  meaning  and 
have  time  to  ]mt  in  a  protest.     Sevei  il 
members    of   the   Legislature,    including 
members   of   the   cabinet,   showed    won- 
derful solicitude  for  the  privilege  hunt- 
ers,  in   endeavoring  to  force  the  meas- 
ures through  the  House.     It  soon  became 
apparent  that  the  promoters  had  a  clear 
rnajority      of      the      members      of     the 

uUSe       in       iiHii        icivOi,       liijvi       -i       r,v^... 

ed     certain     that     this     big     francliise 
grab      would      go      through.  Fortu- 

nately the  city  of  Winnipeg  has   learn- 
ed from  ])ast   experience,  that  it  is  ue- 
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i-osaiy  to  Keep  a  elosc  watch  ujion  tlie 
J^eyislatuie  ■\\liile  thai  Lody  is  in  ries 
sion.  The  solicitors  employed  by  the 
city  to  watch  legislation  used  every 
means  to  delay  the  passa<:e  of  the  Itills. 
Extra  legal  talent  was  employed  to  op- 
I)Ose  the  granting  of  the  frauciiises,  and 
many  conferences  were  held  between 
the  representatives  of  the  city  and  ihe 
legislative  committee.  Notwithstanding 
the  vigorous  tight  j>ut  up  by  tlie  '-ity,  it 
became  apparenl  that  the  n.  ijority  in 
the  Legislature  were  bent  on  jiutting 
the  franchise  bills  through,  which  j)rae- 
ticallv  meant  the  handing  over  of  the 
property  of  the  ;)eopIe  to  a  bunch  Oi. 
privilege  hunters.  The  delay  resulting 
from  the  strong  tight  put  up  by  the  city 
lawyers  against  the  measures,  saved  the 
situation.  By  this  time  pul^lic  opinion 
liad  been  aroused  and  monster  demon- 
strations were  held  to  protest  against 
the  co)itemj)late(l  action  of  the  Legisla- 
ture. At  one  great  meeting  in  Winni- 
peg it  was  e\(Mi  proposed  to  go  up  to 
tlu^  legislative  chanil)er  with  ropes  and 
hang  tlie  members  if  they  j)ersisted  in 
forcing  these  franchises  through  against 
the  wisiies  of  the  j)eoidc.  'i'he  members 
of  the  Legislature  now  became  thor 
cujihlv  alarmed.  The  cravlish  act  was 
performed  and  the  people  triumphed  by 
show  of  force. 

Some  lessons  may  be  drawn  from  this 
disgraceful  situation.  In  the  first  i)lace 
with  Direct  Legislation  m  force,  it 
would  >ie  im])ossibIe  to  rush  nieasures 
through  before  the  people  would  have 
t!?!ie  to  stud.v  cheir  inioort=  All  laws 
passed  ]>y  legislative  bodies,  unless  em- 
ergency measures,  such  rs  might  be 
necessary    in    case    of    an    epidemic    of 
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Hoferenduiu     .ur     a     ponod      of      bo  u 

■  lolav  in  itself  is  a  very  strouj^  feature 
n   faNor   of   Direct    L'^o-^l^tiou     x  ub  h 

VoJ  or  annus!  a  measure  before  it  eould 
!.o   tnto^efteei.      Secondly     illegal    and 
h'sty  action  uu  the  part   of  the  peop  e 
ll'ufd    be   discouraged.      It   is   certau 
:     very    bad    lesson    for    a    poop  e    ^\n> 
,vish    to    be   charaet:;nze.l    ^^'^  J^^  J^^'^\- 
order,    to    be    forced    to    luakc    moU  ut 
enionstrations   against    the.r   rulers      o 
re  vent     tl>0    passa-e      -f    objeelionable 
o-su  es       With    Dire.d    Le.islat-on    in 
Xt     uuseen.lv   demon  tration.   ot    this 
natun^  \vouh'    be    „nne..ssary     because 
t        people,  as  the  court^  ot  finalres^^^^^^^ 
would  have  the  po^vcr  to  veto  :..ynn 
,i.>sirable    h-'islation    before    it    oecame 
law       Undei-   our    present    system,    oru-e 
tiJse   Keese   bills   or   any    o  her   sinula 
measure  had  passea  uu  ^'-^  ,, 

received    the    official    sanction     all    the 
r.ivil    and    phvsb-al    force    .f    the    land 
Juld  be  at  tlu-  .oiumand   of  the  fran 
<^ise    hohlers    lo    enforce    the    legalr/.-l 
robbery   oi    the   people. 

\nother     point     uroumg    oUl    o      tlu 
W.:;"billsistheri,ht    of  a    egisaure 
r     hand  over  tlie  streets  and   roads  of 
„  un  cipalitv  to  a  private  corporation. 
Tie    municipalities    should    have    some 
i  .hts    in    matters    of    this    kind,    which 
jrould  not  be  overruled  by  a  legislatn  e 
body  higiu-^r  up.     '.Vlp'e  the  province  has 
the  le-al  right  of  jurisdiction  over  the 
munlciimliti^s,    it    has    not    the    mora 
.    ,  ,   ._  I .1  o  ...luncmalitv  over  to  xnt 

;s^;;::;;ci;sofT-conH.ration  f;^^ 

..hises  are  publie  property.     I  hex   belong 
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lo 


the  people.     Tho   great    value    of    n 


franchise    co 


nsists    in    tho    fact    that    it 


euiponers  tho  holder  to  use  land — often 
public  streets  and  roads— to  lay  pipes, 
string  wires,  lay  rails,  etc.  Secondly, 
a  franchise  is  often  a  natural  nionoi.oly. 
These  are  the  two  greatest  factors  (the 
possession  of  land  and  a  monopoly)  in 
enabling  the  possessors  of  franchises  to 
levy  a  ta.\  upon  the  peop!'^.  What  moral 
rigiit  has  a  Legislature  to  hand  over 
streit  rigiits  and  franchise  rights  of  a 
municipality  to  a  corpuratio'"  .' 

The  Initiative.  The  P.efcrcndiTin 

The  Initiative  wordd  give  the  pcoide 
autho-ity  to  initiate  measures.  By  the 
Initiative  we  would  command  our  legis- 
lators to  enact  a  law,  insteii'l  of  humbly 
petitioning  tlieni  as  we  now  have  to  do. 
We  would  substitute  the  manly  Initia- 
tive, such  as  would  be  becoming  a  free 
and  sovereign  people,  for  the  humiliat- 
ing petition.  When  so  commanded,  our 
legislators  would  bo  compelled  to  act, 
and  the  i)ro'^osed  law  would  be  enacted 
at  once  or  submitted  to  ihe  people  by 
Referendum.  The  Initiative  would  by 
t.'iade  imperative  on  do-nand  of  say  8  to 
jO  per  cent,  of  the  voters. 

The  Referendum  simply  I'^.e-ins  that 
any  measure  passed  ))y  a  legislative 
body,  shall  be  submitted  to  the  peoytle 
before  it  becomes  law,  on  demand  of  a 
given  percentage  of  the  electors,  say  on 
petition  of  •"  jier  cent,  of  tlie  electors. 
No  aci  passed  by  the  Legislature  would 
i,/i.,-i^ .»..-.  lijw  pv'.'!^!>t  «>!!' eri'f.ic V  measures, 
until  suilicient  time  had  -"-liiised  to  en- 
able tiie  [)0ople  to  become  acquainted 
with  the  proi)Osed  law.     Then,  if  no  de- 
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\  for  a  RefevijU'luin  wiie  nia'lf.t 


law   woui* 

tion    t'-ou 
measure 


USK 


ly 


1   sUukL     No   bonus,   su 

^rrcriohise  to  n  private  <'or])ora- 

1,1    ],e    (leclaro(?    an    cniorgency 


This,    brielly,    is 


\)\vvitt    Legislation. 


The  InJtiati^-e  jj^ives  i 


he  people  theriLrht 


to    ini 


tiate    leun^'iation. 


The    IJeit^ron- 


(luni  uives 
ICp^islatiou. 
properly  behn;: 


t'p.e  rii;l»t  to  con 


[irni  or  ve 


to 


It  places 


the  veto  w'lere  it 


7na 


kes  tlie  peo[)le  the  eo 


It 
urt  of  "la^t  resort. 


,vith   the   people 


Tlio  Eccall 
The  l^ecall   is   not   neeessariiy 


ture  of  Direc 


t  Lc'_!islation  in  i 


fea- 

t'self,  but 


it   is  a  mos 
element    thereto 


t   valuable   an-l   useful   .Mua- 


Throu'ih    tue 


the  peop 
to  at  an 


le  \\oul(l  have  it  in  their  \ 


time  dismiss  or 


11 

ower 

lem.uul   the 


resigna 
tive 


tion    of    any    ele-'te*!    representa 


•ho 


failed    to     0 


rvv     out     tlieii 


ies  < 


)r  v.lio  prove< 


1  hr:i:-^elf  unworthy 


(if  their  con 


tinued  conf'dence 


At 


;ent  we  caniio 
<entatives,   in<ii 


t  interfere  with  our  vejtre 


vidualiv   or   e 


olleetively. 

Hi. 


until  the  end  of  their  tevm  o.  ^"■;;'  JJ^ 
,natt.r  how  unw.rthv  '^^/''T^iesentatn. 
r.,a-  have  proved  hunself.  No  mat.er 
'■;;^  Ja.Unj^  the  position  of  tne  poopb^ 
;:,PV  be,  thev  must  put  up  wit.i  a  dis- 
vnced  representative  until  the  end  oi 
hs^rm    unless  he  l•esi.cns,ol•h,so^v.. 

ve  will-an  unlieard  of  thin.iz  m  (  ana- 
,nan  political   life.     Under  sueii   an   un- 
lusiuess   liUe   system,    it    is    no   won.  e 
•^  ,,    „„nv   of    our    polit.c.ans    spe^.    ^ 

ivaet     what     is    known    as    a        oi-r 

head  "  shortlv  after  their  eir.- i.ni.  -u- 
Snt  system  is  just  liUehirin^anmn 

for  a  term  ot  l<'nr  oi  n\i    \»  " 


luy 


riLMit    Ml 


.Ubchiirare,    and    allowin 


him   to   fix    liis   own    salan 


It    is   lik 


giving  an   unlimited  power  of   attorney 
for  a" term   ot  years,  without  power  to 
revoke  the   same.     What    l.usiness   man 
or   farmer  would   maUe  such   a    bar^;ain 
with  an  employee?     Any  one  who  made 
such    a    foolish   arrangement    might    ex-     • 
pi'ct  to  be  speedily  ejected  frotn  his  own 
iiouse    or    business    iTemises.       Pliat    is 
about   the    position    the    people    of    this 
country  are  in.     We  employ  the  politic- 
ians to  do  our  business  for  us.  but  imme- 
diate! v    after    their    appointment    they 
begin*  to   consider   themselves   our   mas- 
ters  rather  than   our  servants.     This   is 
not  to  be  wondered  at  when  we  consider 
the  humble  and  humiliatiiiL':  way  we  ap- 
i.roach  them  by  petition.     We  should  be- 
gin  to  treat   our   business   managers  as 
public    servants,    and    not    as    despotic 
rulers.     The  average   man,   placed   in  a 
public  position,  is  naturally  inclined  to 
exceed    lawful    auti-.<;riry.      Appoint    a 
man  a  policeman  and  note  how  import- 
ant   he    becomes— how    lie    swells    with 
authority.     Let   us  ()Uote  Buckle  again, 
who    says:    "The     love     of     exercising 
power  has  been  found  so  universal  that 
no  class  of  men  who  have  possessed  au- 
thority have  been  able  to  avoid  abusing 
it.''    *This    fact    recognized,    the    great 
need  of  a  reasonabl.^  measure  of  control 
(»ver  our  public   men  becomes  apparent 
and  imnerative.     In  a  word,  the   Uecall 
oives  the  right  to  discharge  the  elec1.ed 
representative;   but  any  one  so  recalled 
would  have  the  right  lo  offer  himself  as 
a  candidate  for  re  election,      mi^  gives 
an    opportunity    to    the    recalled    person 
to    vindicate    his    i)osition.      A    recall    is 
usually  voted  on  on  demun.l  of  about  lio 


I 


10  25  per  cent,  of  tlu^  .lectors.  t.n,U.  full 
Inajority  vole  required  to  nuik.  .t 
effective. 

With  these  thiee-the  mighty  trium- 
.  i.^^tl  e  have  democratic  .ovennnont 
in  earnest  Government  of  the  people, 
i;  .  \L  people,  and  f^^; tl.  i;oop^^   Oo^^ 

■uc   hollow   ana   unsut.sfactoo  n 

Inn^fha^,    Ted'; itlu.Sr,,  roach.  The 

people  can   assert  then    ii-'u., 
force  their  desires. 

No   cumbersome   maclunery   is   neces- 

nri    to    carrv    Direct    Le-islation    into 

sary    to    carry  practically 

to  cntorLe  1  roco'uizoil    and    em- 

!"!,-JTT,rhnv  Keitlu"  i.  tbo  prinoi,;le 
^f°D  c  Le'islation  uow  to  the  poo,.lo. 
U  his  been'  before   the  people   m   one 

■'•-ix.r^Ttiin\:,'ihe';ri?/rc..ns 

"nve   bein    Kl^'-l    to    relieve   th.en.selves 
ot  tho),ol,nbimy  of  o«-en   .n.  son.e^o. 

".'Ir"  ctu"t«1  o'peode"  uch  for  i'nstanee 
:;rrefer™dn  on  the  liquor  <l"-f  ">"•'" 
,  ,r"'unicipal  ,overnn,ent  v.-e  tre,| ue  t- 
...  i.ovp  referenda  on  nionej  by  uv;s. 
vVh-v't"  the  ndvoi-ates  ol"  i'irei-l  i.ei,nH"- 
;,  ,  n*  deman.l  is.  that  the  prmc.ph 
l„     f,"lv    ,oeo,.ni/,ed    an.l    redu.'ed    t..    .. 


woriviiblc  -^ystoin.  :it    IIm-  .Ui;::iinl   <»t'  tlm 
ricians. 


Growth  of  Oligardiy 

Under    Dirert    i-c-l-hitiou    we    \s»u\Ci 
overiii!!'^nt  o\\iie».l  ly  the  i)e-j:)le, 


liavc  ;i  <; 


instead     of    ^'>vcriiuipnt    owutTs.iit" 


the  j'co;.):\      \>  e  now 

by    a    politioal    party    machine,    in    lii. 


:ave   governi.ieril 
hint 


shelter    ol' 


viiich   hide   the   vuUures    of 


privilei^e,  who  are.  ofien  the  real  mas- 
ters of  the  situaiioa.  Ten.  many  of  our 
electors,  under  our  I'arty  i^ystem,  are 
but  to(-ls  who  vo;4istor  the  desires  of 
the  i.oliiical   l-'^ses.     Eve?i   the   elected 


taiives  of  the  people  have  been 

Ih 


rcpresei: 

<'-radual!\    losin;:  t;i(  ii    tower   U!i<!i>r   lln 


jiTOwtii   of  itiachine   i'iiln(MK'i\     The  ton 
dencv  of  late  ye;irs  in   t'..i^■  rouatry   lias 
been'  to  erKwinously   increase  the  power 
of   the   cabinet,   and   }>ro] 


decreu-^e 
members    o 


)or!iouately   tt> 

he    in'hicnce    of    the    private 

^l;iiive    bodies.      There 


f    1. 


is  now  scarcely  any  in'lividunl  liberty 
anion;:  tiio  representatives  of  tlie  peoj»le. 
inuivida:ii  liberty  has  been  almost  com- 
pleteh  subju^^ated  to  niaclnne  inHuenee. 
",']ii>  cabinet  is  supreme  an.]  uncjuestion- 
cd.  And  the  cabinet  in  tnrn  is  dciinin- 
:'ted  by  one  or  two  r.r  tlirec^  leaders,  so 
liiat  we  liave.  in  the  final  analysis,  rule 
by  two  or  three  men  wlio  are.  qnite 
likely,  under  the  influence  ef  s;.tM'i;ii 
jirivile^e.  The  cabinet  is  supj^osed  to 
be  responsible,  under  our  system  of 
t.   to   ♦^hp   elected   representa- 

sible    to 


(rnv(^rnn-e?i 


i;  V  n . 


tives,   wlio     in 

tlie  jieople.  bui  any  one 


are   T(!SV!on 


who  ''as  foUow- 
t'he  i.oiiiic;i!  situatloti   in  C;inada  for 
;i   lew  veai--.  hnows  theil    it  i-  ri.e  veriest 
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nsL'USO   to  sin'iiiv   o 


no 


unv  stM> sc 


the   cnbiiicl    ii- 


responsible  to  tlio   !o^i?lative 


The    whole   Unnp:   is   ;i    yiu] 


body, 
farce, 
conipletply  suj.reine, 


ll.ablt 


"i-.e    cal'inet 


doni  or  inai\  i'luahly  amount,' 


is    absolutely    aiul 

frec- 

■ivate 


'1  here  IS  no 


the 


iiieii!  Iters 


ri'  as  eoiiuiietelv  sub- 


ari 


S( 


-rvieiit  to  tlie  ca 


binet  leutU-rs  as  if  they 


had  been  api")iii 


ted  bv  tliese  leaders.  In 


view  o 


use 


f  this  slate  ot   aitair; 


what  i'^  till 


of  '^oini:  to  the  enormous  exj^enst 


.f 


dectin/  and    niaintauun 


lat  iN  e 


bodv.'      We    ini; 


i:  a   large   legis- 
iiist    as    w"ell 


dect  the  tU-e  or  six   men   who  compose 


)ur  provineia!  ^overumt 


n^  or  the  some- 


w 


hat   larixer  number   wh..   tonii   our 


fed- 


eral jrovernment  and  let  f-.em  do  our 
business,  and  save  the  :4reat  expense  ot 
the  legislative  liody 

I'luier    our    pavly    sv 
even   elaim   Vhi 
cessarv    to 


i-.teni    we    cannot 

it   tile    Le<;islature   is   ne- 

ri\c    the    minority    a    voice. 


All  the  0]>i>osition  tucu 


bers  can  do  is  to 


ialk  to  the  jrailories.     They  are  not  al 


lowed  any  ro 


real  voice  in  le.i.islation. 


The 


mi 


noritv'in  the  country,  represented  by 
t'.ieir   eL-.-tive  members   in    the  ]iejj;isla- 
ture    or    Parliament,   are    to    all    intents 
;ind   purposes   disfranchised.      AH    q"*-'^" 
rions  arc  considered  and  dealt  with  on  a 
-trictlv   i^artv   basis.     A   smrtll   b.o.ly   ol 
i.ndei)eudent  "   nienibers     could  _    prcAcat 
this,  but  we  never  have  a  sunicien^  nr.in 
ber'of   really   independent    men    in    ..vr 
le'nslative    bodies    to    enable    them    lo 
folce  the  consideration  of  public   ques- 
tions on  their  merits.     A  small  band  of 
indepen^teut    men    of    the    n;:ht    calibre 

•„     ;.„,    T.p.rJci-itr.rps    a, id     Parliaments 
,n     Oi.il     ^''-■0 " -   -    ■ 


would  liave  many  opportun 


iiies  of  doi'!'' 


the  countrv  ireat  ^:-rvice 


Anv  one  wno  is  familia 


r  with  the  sit- 


:5 


uatiou  in 


Manitoba  kmnvs 


that  this  i-ro- 


vim'e 


has  been   ru 


led   tor   years  by  two 


r   tliiee    men    u 


liiiost    as   cirectivoly    as 


1"  the 
What   is  the  use  of   keep 


if  there  ha.l  never  bL-en  a  meeting  o 
Leu'islature. 


ing  ui»  t!ie  laree 


and  the  exi)ense 


Legislature  lias  been  neither  ornamen 


Our 
tal 


nor  use 


lul.     The  ea 


bitiet,  or  the  leaders 


of  th 
unqu 


0  cabinet   have  been  supreme  and 

he    <;rowth    ol 
l;i.    both 


tioned.      feueli    i^ 


the    political    machine    in    <  anad 
federal  and  provincial  jjoiit--- 


in 


in 


\nd  where  is  the  place  of  the  people 
this  political  machine/     All  tiie  pow- 


er  the  peop 


le  have  is  the  privilege  once 


in 

m 


fou!     >T  five  ye 


ars  of  confirming  the 


achine  in  con 


trol  for  another  term,  or 


substituting     another     machine      which 
unite  i.ossiblv  may  be  controlled  by  the 
same    invisible    influence    of    privilege, 
for    the    one    they    may    decide    to    dis- 
place.    The   {.eople  have   not  the  privi- 
le.'e  of  selecting  their  own  candidates. 
This  is  usually  done  by  the  machine    or 
the   political    bosses.      Selection    of   the 
candidate    is    often    a    "^^re    important 
matter  than  the  election.     Without  the 
privilege  of  selection,  the  people  may  be 
iiarrowed  down  to  a  choice  betw'een  two 
machine    candidates,    neither    of    whom 
is  desirable.    Boss  Tweed,  the  late  fam- 
ous New  York  municipal  boss  and  graft- 
er   declared  that  he  did  not  care  who 
elected  the  officials,  so  long  as  he  con- 
trolled the  selection  of  candidates.  Much 
of  the  real  power  lies  in  the  selection, 
rather  than  the   election  of  reprcsenta- 

The  political  bosses  who  control  the 
aolcction  of  candidates  are  the  people 
who  rcallv  dominate  the  whole  situation. 
not  the  people  who  elect  the  representa- 

5ft 


r,v(-  On  this  continent,  both  in  Can- 
Llaand  the  United  States,  neji.t.ve  or 
roictionnrv  influences  have  been  in  the 
'scenden  V  for  rears,  and  the  influence 
;  J  he  people  has  been  ^'rouin;.  steadily 
rIssTis  is  most  noticeable  m  the  loss 

r' individuality     anion-,     the     pnvate 

embers  of  the  legislative  bodies        n- 

dependent,   hi.uli    si-inted    men     be-    e 

disgusted  \Nith    politics    and    leave    the 

field  to  those  wh!)  are  willin,  to  be^.me 

subservient  to  the  "^'^«^'^'"/^/,?,  J^ate 
there  is  in  it.  The  remedy  ^^^/^^'l^^.;^;/. 
of    atTairs    is    more    democracy-Dirt  ct 

TiCgislation. 

Direct  Legislation  in  Switzerland 
The  principle  of  Direct  T^«?;^slation.  as 
I  have  stated,  is  not  a  new  thin;^.     The 
application  of  the  principle  at  the  con 
J^nd  of  the  people,  or  t>^e  placm,^  of    t 
in  the  hands  of  the  people,  is  a  quite 
odern  development^    The  ^/l^-    - 
debted  to  the  little  Republic  o^  SvMtzn 
land  for  inaugurating  and  teachin-  this 
ureat    advanc"e    in    democratic    govern- 
ment.     Switzerland     suffered     severely 
from  the  evils  which  accompany  repre- 
sentative   government.      That    country, 
60  or  70  years  a-o,  was  almost  complete- 
ly under  t.ie  domination   of  class  rule. 
Oppression  gave  rise  to  rioting  and  even 
civil   war.     Political   jobbery   was   rife. 
Subsidies  to  railways  and  other  corpora- 
tions in  opposition  to  the  popular  ^mH, 
led  the  people  to  belioe  that  it  was  ne- 
essary    to 'exercise    close    ^^^n  7I    over 
ti.oir  ;.nHticians  at  all  times,  if  the  rep- 
resentative system   of   ?<'^^"7^,":  .^^J 
to  prove  lasting  and  successful.  Lea^?;"/ 
Swiss   reformers    advocated    the    Initia- 

S7 


tivt^    iiii-i    Ki'fcrciiiluni 


as   t'.ie   in  onus  of 


puiirv  in;-:     their     political     iustifutnuis 

vern;iicnt    wliii'Ii 


Mini    i's!;il)!is!iiM''    a 


vvou 


Id 


l»e  f 


iirviod   en    in    the   interest    <.t 


the  projiJo,  rjilhor  th:iii    in   the^  luteycst 
of  the  |ioliticians  aiul  I'orj'Oia'iions 


O 


ne 


hv  one  t!ie  pioviures  or  cantons  adopt- 
ed the  i.rini-ijde  of  Direct  Legislation. 
lu  1S74  the  federal  govoniincut  of 
Switzerland  a'lopted  the  Rofereudui;:. 
and  a  few  vears  later  .ail  the  Initiiiiiv.^ 
also  into  effect.  The  result  of  these 
steps  forward  ii.  denincracy  in  Swiizer- 
laud  has  been  •■ratifyiug  beyond  meas- 
ure. Switzerland  is  now  admittedly 
about  the  best  governed  country  in  the 
Id.  r^tudonts  of  political  and  econ- 
uditions  have  Moue  from  Great 
th."  United  States  to  study 


v.(;i 


I' I 
ill   and 


Brit, 

I  he  situa'.ion  in  Switzerland,  and  as  :i 
r;  sull  \\e  now  niive  many  bo-ks  printetl 
in  L'lu-lish  detailing'  the  wonderful  re- 
sults of  Direct  Legislation  in  the  little 
Swi-^s  rcjiublic. 

Anioiu  tlie  enumerated  results  of  the 
L'staldislwiicut  of  Direct  Legislation  in 
Switzerland  are  the  following:  Tiie 
eliiiiinatiou  of  illiteracy,  through,  the 
building  uj)  of  the  best  system  of  educa- 
tion in  Hie  world;  the  complete  desfi-u" 
rion  of  the  lobby,  v.-itli  its  attcuibi'it 
jobbi  V  11  nd  corruidioii.  This  is  ac- 
coniplisiied  through  the  K'eferondum, 
wlii<'li  gives  the  peopde  the  whip  liand 
over  coirui)t  politicians.  Blind  ])arti- 
zanshi])    has    given    jdace   to   an    intelli- 


gent interest  in  public  matters 
public  (jue.stions  are  considered  f^n  their 
iiieni,  and  nul  us  party  questions,  to  be 
bliiidly  accepted  or  rejected  according 
to  pariy  lca;'ing?.  ".lonopolies  have  been 
wiped  "out.      iiailways,  tele'/raphs,  tele- 
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[ihone 


exj)rebs 


business     and     othor 


simi 


lar  utilities  havo  been   assumed   bv 

ent   with   onmplete  sue.-ess. 

services  iiave   been   re- 


the   ^'overnm 
Hates  for  these 


duced  from  .■■) 
char<;es   deman< 
were   in    t 
tions. 


.0  to  To  per  cent,  beb.w  the 

anded   wh  le   these   utibties 

.he   hands   of    private   corpora- 

raxation    has    been    enormously 


reduced.     The   ira 


tural   resources  of  the 


country  a 

a  surj.rise  to_\isi 

coun 

men 


re  husbanded  in  a  way  that  is 


tors    from   most   other 


.tries.        The    efficiency    of    s^vev 
t    has    been    enormously    incre 


ed. 


w 


hile  the  cost  lias  decreased  in  propor 


i  i  \y 


tior  to  the  increase  m  efhcienfv 
lie  business  is  done  promptly  and  w* 
says  one  o 
a  commen 


Pub- 


>  > 


Jf  the  Kn-^lish  writers.     What 
tarv  this  is  on  the  slip-shod  way 


in   which    public    business   is   transacted 
in  Canada  and  the  United  States.  With 
the  cheapest  postal   rates  in  the  worm, 
the  Swiss  Republic  makes  a  profit  on  its 
postal    business,    simply    owin>r    to    the 
•reneral  efficiency  with  which  all  public 
business  is  conducted.     AH  mail  and  ex- 
press   matter    is    delivered    everywhere 
throughout      the     country.        In      short, 
Switzerland    has    a    <rovernment    ot    the 
people,  for  the  people,  and  by  the  people. 
Everything    runs    like    clockwork.    Job- 
bery" and    extravasrance    are    uuknonn. 
taxes  are  low,  politics  have  ceased  to  b- 
a   trade  or  a  si>ecies  of  tnckerv.     1  hr 
public  good  is  the  end  sought. 

As  a  Safety  Valve 
Direct     Legislation     is     a     safeguard 

.        .  -.0.. i:„„,i      ■.»-r>oH\-i      nr\i\      nriVl 

lojre      Tt    is   the   one   sane   and   sensih  c 
bv    which    the   common    people 
efend    themselve-i 


weapon 


wi 


11    be    enabled    to    d( 
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from  llio  fvils  that  iifT.n^t  tlu'iii.  Wo  o;in 
uot   depend    upon    tlio    politicians    w  li 
our  present  loose  svHtem   endures 
lave  seen  the  political  ar 


W 


fail  us  over 


.•ind    over    again,    when    it    ciune    to    a 
question    of    tho    people    as    opposed    to 


some    wealthy    interes 


t.      Wo    can    still 


have  the  services 


of  the  skilled  politic 


ian  just  as  we  have  now,  but  we  must 
control    tbem    and    prevent    them    from 
misrefiresentinj;  us.  Wo  eal!  our  system 
of  government  ;i   reprtscntative  syslem. 
hut  it  sometimes  is  --ne  of  miarei)reseii 
tution.      It    is   a    -(.<.d    thinj;    to   en<,'a<:e 
a    skilled     architect     wiicii     huildin;,'    m 
liouse,  but  no  man   wt.ul<l  think   of  -iv 
inj;   tho   architect    unlimited    .■'•ntiol     .t 
expenditure.     He   would  reserve   that    to 
himself.     So  those  who  wish  to  cany  on 
our  public  business  for  ua  mu-.l  be  pa«- 
ed  under  reasonable  restraint  and  '-■u!»(r- 
visiou.     They  must  nut  bo  our  masters. 
We  can  now  neither  command  our  rop 
reseutatives  nor  veto  their  acts.     Thev 
are  simjilv  elective  autocrats.    Tho  more 
fact  that'  we  elect   our   rulers  does   not: 
necessarily    make    their    administration 
any    tho    loss    autor- ratio    during    their 
term    of    oihce.      Somo    of    tii*     greatest 
autocrats  tho  world  has  witnessed  were 
elected,  as,  for  instance,  Napoleon.  Poh- 
tics   is  business— tho    people's   business. 
Therefore    the   people    should    have    the 
final  veto  and  control.     Direct  Legisla 
tion  is  the  essence  o^  self  government, 
rt  gives   tho  people  the  power  to  com 
inand,  tho  i>()\ver  to  veto,  the  power  to 
control,  first,  last  and  all  tne  time.     It 
is  the  only  sysrem   thai   has   over  bcea 
devised    w'horeby    the    people    can    have 
control    under    our    ro[)rosontative    form 


of  f»ovor>iin''nt. 
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The   liitc  rr()f<'ss.)r  Fiatik   I'arsons,  of 
boston  Univernity,  a  Ifadin^  authority  ii 


the  United  StatfM  on  n 


iiiiicipil  ;i  ml  uth 


nr  forms  of  j^uvcrniuL'ut,  devoted  a  great 


deal  of  time 


to  an   inveNti-'ation  ot   re- 


sults from  Direi 


t   Le-rislation.     This  he 


sumn)ari/.»s  as  fullows; 


1.     S'otcrs  » 


xercise  <:reater  discrimin- 


ation when  votinj' 


on  measures  than  on 


men.  In  the  laUer  case  many  give  a 
straight  party  vote  without  regard  to 
fitness  for  the  oflice. 

12.     Encourages    the    voters    to    study 


the  questions 


t  issue,  and  makes  them 


'S 


move  iutlependeut. 

8.  I'eoplo  v.ill  not  adopt  chang* 
without  good  reason.  They  are  natural- 
ly conservative.  Hence,  they  are  not 
I'ikely  to  pass  hasty  or  experimental 
legislation. 

4.  Where  a  job  is  suspected,  a  pro- 
posed measure  is  always  vetoed. 

5,  Causes  ihe  automatic  disfran- 
chisement of  the  unfit.  Those  who  can- 
not or  will  not  study  the  question  at 
issue  do  not  veto. 

G.  Political  heelers  and  bosses  are 
eliminated,  as  they  cannot  get  anything 
out  ot  a  referenduin  vote.  There  are 
no  loaves  and  tishi's   !••  divide. 

7.  The  eorttor.il  K.'ns  I;avo  oii|)o;^c(l  il, 
iiecauso  it  stniidn  between  Uieai  and  ihe 

Doliticians. 

'    8.     It    has    destroyed    that     'Mirse    ot 

Tarliaments  and  Legislatures,  the  lobby. 

Cannot  Buy  the  People 

There  is  a  saying  that  every  man  has 
\, :„  T-.T-:.-:^-  r  iiii  >.i(!t  ]>elieve  it-  There 
are  honest  men  in  public  life.  Unfor- 
tunatelv.  liowever.  too  many  who  are 
not  honest  get  into  juilitics.     Direct   !.e- 


M 


.'islation  ^vill  not  injure  the  honest  men, 
but    it    will    lOuder    the    dishonest    ones 
harnile>>.     It  will  ^^^so  relieve  the  weak 
ones   from  temptation.      It  supplies   the 
cash   rc^nster   in   the   people's  big  busi- 
ness establishment.     The  people  do  not 
put   up    jobs   on   themselves.      It   is   the 
politicians   under   the    influence   of    B'U 
Business,  who  put  up  the  jobs.     No  b-s 
an     authority     than     Professor     Bryee, 
British  statesman  and  author,  says  that 
the   le'Hslatures  can   be   "  j,'ot   at"    find 
corrupted.     But   the    people    cannot    bo 
.rot    at.      With    Direct    Legislation    es- 
tablished, the  people  can  get  at  or  after 
the  legislature   or  legislator  when   thoy 
suspect    anything    wrong.       Now    they 
cannot.     It  is   a  well   known   lact   that 
nianv  men  get  into  our  parliaments  and 
le'Mslaturcs    as    the    special    representa 
tives   of   certain  Big   Interests.      '1  hesc 
men  can  also  be  rendered  harmless  by 
Direct  Legislation. 

T'nder  our   party   system    each   party 
•roes  to  the  country  with  what  is  called 
a  platform,  of  principles  and  proi)Osed 
measures.  The  discriminating  voter  who 
wishes   to   give   an    intelligent    vote    on 
these  proposed  measures,  finds  that  ho  is 
in  the  position  of  being  obliged  to  accept 
ou,-  or  other  of  these  oh'tfonus  m  jeto. 
The    probability   is    th.n    there    will    be 
proposals    in    each    of    these    plattonr.s 
that   he  is  in   favor  of.  and  others  that 
he   is  opposed  to.     But  ho   mist  accept 
one  or  other  as  .-,  stands,  or  not  vote  at 
;.ll.     After  the  election,  ir  the  successful 
party  wish  to  drop  any  of  these  planks, 
■m  tiiov  fre(iuentlv  d-^.  the  people  have 
"o  wav  of  prevrnting  it,  though  it  may 
be  the  main  plank  that  won  the  election 
thai    i^  dropped.     Under   Direct  Legisla- 
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tiou  the  people  would  \n'  able  t^   tuic- 
the    successful    party    to    cixrry    out    its 
platform    and    promises    in    totn       Aot 
onlv  this,  the  successful  pixriy  could  al- 
so  be    forced   to    carry    into   effect    any 
desirable  measures  proposea  by  the  op- 
position or  minority  party.     Platforms, 
it  is  notorious,  are  made  to  catch  votes. 
At  election  time  the  latter  idea  is  con 
sidered    of    vastly    greater    importane<- 
than  the  mere  honesi  intention  of  carry - 
iiur  out  all  promises.     Under  Direct  be 
aislation,  many  important  issues  wouul 
So  before  the  people  separately,  so  that 
the    voter    would    be    able    to    consider 
each  measure  by  itself,  and  vote  for  or 
a<'-ainst  each  measure  as  he  saw  ht.  tie 
would  not  be  oblij^^ed  to  accept  the  en- 
tire  platform    of   an;     or   either   party. 
Thus  a  great  educative  influence  is  cre- 
ated, which  would  elevate  our     olitical 
conditions.      The    people    would    study 
public  questions  much  more  closely,  and 
would  soon  become  much  better  inform- 
ed than  they  now  are,  instead  of  merely 
eivin--  a  blind  party  vote  as  is  so  large- 
ly done.     The  people  themselves  w-ould 
be  elevated  in  tone  and  inspiration  from 
the  feeling  and  eouseiousuess  .hat  tlie> 
were  in  fact  the  sovereign  rulers  of  the 
nation. 

Minority  Representation 

Our  representative  system  does  not 
provide  for  re-presentation  of  the  miuor- 
itv  A  minoritv  in  Parliament  has 
reVllv  no  power,  though  it  may  repre- 
sent'almost  half  the  voters  of  the  na- 
tion. The  party  in  power  may  even 
represent  onlv  an  actual  minority  ot 
thp   people.      Dire-t    Legislation   affords 
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soiiif    rt'liel'    to   thi-    practifally    disfran 
••liised  niiuorily  \>\  j^iviiiLf  them  a  direct 
vote  on  such  iiiii>ortant  measures  as  are 
placed  before  the  people. 

Direct  Legislation  is  the  key  to  up- 
to-date  democracy.  It  ■vNould  usher  in 
the  rule  of  the  people — the  beginning 
of  true  democracy,  as  Magna  Charta 
was  the  beginning  of  British  liberty.  It 
will  enable  the  people  to  rule  all  the 
time,  instead  of  only  on  election  day. 
The  welfare  of  the  state — that  is  of  all 
the  people,  is  of  greater  importance 
than  the  welfare  of  any  individual  or 
any  particu'ar  class  of  individuals.  It  is 
our  elected  representati>ea  who  have 
upheld  class  rule  and  fostered  privi- 
lege and  monopoly — who  have  blocked 
and  defeated  reforms,  in  the  interest  of 
classes.  Reforms  have  never  come  from 
the  ruling  class,  nor  from  the  aristo- 
cracy, elective  or  otherwise.  They  have 
invariably  come  from  the  common  ])eo- 
pie,  and  have  only  been  attained  after 
great  agitation  and  struggle. 

We  have  had  the  age  of  stone,  of 
wood,  of  steam,  of  iron,  of  electricity, 
and  now  some  say  we  have  the  gas 
power  ago,  but  we  could  call  it  the  age 
of  privilege.  We  jnust  reverse  the  sit- 
uation and  start  in  to  endeavor  to 
equalize  society,  rather  than  to  encour- 
age the  division  of  the  people  into 
classes.  The  peoj)le  must  rule  in  effect 
as  well  as  in  name,  that  liberty,  jus- 
tice, equality  be  established  in  the  land. 
We  can  now  change  from  one  political 
party  to  another  without  doing  much 
liarm  to  privilege.  We  can  only  attain 
really  effective  results  by  changing  to 
genuine,  up-to-date  rule  bv  the  people. 
When  this  happens,  and  only  then,  will 
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the  oommoii  i>tM)[>le  couie  into  their  own. 
When  the  New  England  folouists  cbang- 
.m1  from  a  democracy  to  an  elective  aris- 
locracy,  self  government  was'  fettered 
:ind  real  liberty  was  lost.  We  cannot 
return  to  the  system  under  which  all  the 
people  met  together  to  pass  the  laws, 
))Ut  we  can  employ  experienced  men  to 
I'arry  on  ouv  business  for  us,  and  con- 
trol'them  by  the  modern  application  of 
I  he  priucii'lo  of  Direct  Legislation,  thus 
recovering  tlie  liberty  that   was  lost. 


It  Is  Coming 

I  cannot  at  the  moment  think  of  any 
political  proposals  which  have  been  re- 
ceived with  greater  favor  among  think- 
ing  people,    in    such    a    short    space    of 
time,  than  has  been  the  case  with  Direct 
Legislation.     Though   it   is   only   about 
a  dozen  years  since  these  reform  pro- 
posals  began     0   attra»it   serious   atten- 
tion on  this  continent,  the  principle  has 
already    been    i)ut    into    effect    in    one- 
third    of    the    states    of    the    American 
Union,  and   the  question  is  pending  in 
a  more  or  less  acute  form  in  about  one- 
half    of    the    remaining    states.      Many 
.'ities    have    adopted    the    principle    in 
municipal    government.      In    the    three 
Prairie    Provinces    or    this    country    it 
has  been  taken  up  bv   tuo  people  with 
surprising   enthusiasm.      Within    a    few 
months    both    jiolitical    parties    in    the 
Provinces  of  Alberta  and  Saskatchewan 
have  declared  for  Direct  Legislation.  It 
now  seems  certain  that  in  each  of  these 
provinces,    a    measure    will    be    adopted 
providing  for  this  great  advance  in  pop- 
ular  government,     Tn    NTanitoba  .Direct 
Letiii^lation   has   been   matU*  a   jdank    in 


the  platform  of  one  party,  but  has  been 
rejected  by  the  leader  of  the  [»arty  in 
power.  It  remains  to  be  seen  if  the 
rank  and  file  of  the  [tarty  will  follow 
this  lead,  'ihis  dc\  elopnient  in  favor  of 
Direct  Legislation  in  the  three  Prairie 
I'rovinces  of  Western  Canada  has  been 
practically  the  gri  wth  of  the  past  two 
years,  or  since  tlit-  first  Direct  Legisla- 
tion League  was  organized  in  Winnipeg 
about  two  yeais  ago. 

To  the  city  of  tit.  John,  Xew  Bruns- 
wick, falls  the  honor  of  having  been 
the  first  unit  in  Canada  to  adopt  this 
jiolicy.  This  city  has  secured  a  new 
charter  putting  the  complete  pro- 
gram of  Direct  Legislation — Initiative. 
Keferendum  and  Recall — into  effect.  The 
St.  John  charter  also  includes  direct 
primaries.  One  f'  ature  of  the  move- 
ment for  Direct  Legislation  worthy  of 
note  is  the  fact  that  it  has  almost  ev- 
erywhere been  taken  up  as  a  non-party 
question.  It  has  everywhere  attracted 
the  support  of  the  more  progressive 
element  in  all  parties.  The  only  class 
who  need  fear  it  are  the  political  bosses 
and  those  who  enjoy  special  privilege 
01  some  kind.  To  these,  and  tliese  only, 
is  it  a  menace. 

One  of  the  most  seu^t  .'ss  arguments 
against  Direct  Legislation,  and  one  that 
could  only  emanate  from  a  narrow  in- 
tellect, is  the  statement  that  it  is  of 
foreign  origin  and  theretore  should  not 
be  adojtted  by  a  British  country.  Wliat 
it  has  done  for  Switzerland  it  would 
no  doubt  do  for  Canada.  I  heard  a 
leading  Canadian  sav  that  Switzerland 
is  100  years  ahead  of  Canada  in  the 
science  of  government.  We  have  been 
boasting  so  much   about   the  wonderful 
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liberty,    freedom,    equality,    etc.,   which 
in  this  country,  that  we  have 


we 


enjoy 
onie 


over  self-satisfied,  and  while  we 
have    been    standing    still,    or    actually 


itrojjradi 


the  iulh 


of  th( 


luence 
groath  of  the  political  machine,  other 
nations  have  been  quietly  forging  away 
ahead  of  us.  Instead  of  equality  we 
have  privilege — cursed  privilege  every- 
where, instead  of  liberty  we  have  rule 
by  political  machines,  that  are  in  turn 
under  the  domination  of  the  great 
monied  interests.  These  great  monied 
interests  are  closely  allied.  Their  in- 
terests are  interwoven  in  many  ways, 
and  they  may  be  depended  upon  to 
stand  together  in  self-defence,  against 
the  interests  of  the  common  people,  up- 
on whom  they  are  now  enabled  to  levy 
taxation  for  their  own  private  pockets. 
These  great  interests,  re})resenting  vast 
aggregations  of  capital,  which  now  have 
such  a  powerful  influence  over  our  po- 
litical life,  may  be  depended  upon  to 
oppose  any  such  political  movement  as 
Direct  Legislation,  and  that  is  one  of 
the  best  reasons  why  the  common  people 
should  give  it  their  hearty  support. 

Be-organized  Society 

The  people  would  make  short  work 
of  j.rivilege  if  w^e  could  once  get  them 
trained  into  the  habit  of  studying  econ- 
omic and  other  questions  free  from 
})arty  bias.  Direct  Legislation,  by  sep- 
arating important  questions  from  politi- 
cal party  issues,  will  provide  the  edu- 
cational influence  which  will  in  time 
lead  people  to  place  less  reliance  Ufion 
]>arty  leaders  and  more  upon  their  own 
judgment.     Those  who  are  working  so 
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oarnostl.v  for  Diroot  TiOfjislation  have 
ever  bpfnre  them  ruh'  Itv  tli<'  people  as 
the  cliief  incentive,  witli  the  ultimate 
object  of  the  abolition  of  privileii^e  and 
monopoly,  and  establishing'  firmly  the 
])rin.'iple  of  equal  opportunity  for  all. 
We  do  not  make  any  bont^s  about  this 
fact.  We  do  not  wish  to  sail  under  false 
colors.  The  ultimate  aim  is  t'le  sweejt- 
ing  away  of  every  form  of  privilc^re  and 
class  rule.  The  removal  of  every  ob- 
stacle that  stands  in  the  wav  of  social 
and  economic  pro<;ress.  The  r\din^ 
aristocracy  in  the  past  have  invariably 
stood  in  the  way  of  reforms  of  all  kinds. 
The  political  machine,  iu  leau'ue  with 
j^rivilepcd  intsrests,  has  barred  the  way 
to  advancement.  Decisions  have  fre- 
quently been  jriven  by  tlic  courts  which 
have  j^reatly  hindered  pro;iress.  K\en 
the  church  has  at  times  put  uj)  a  fi<.dit 
a<rainst  human  ri;;lits.  Direct  Leijrisla- 
tion,  after  all,  is'sim[)ly  a  means  to  an 
end.  It  would  place  a  weapon  in  the 
hands  of  pro^'ressive  men,  which  would 
f^Tcatly  assist  them  in  educatin;^-  tiio 
people  and  leading  them  in  the  fight 
against  injustice  and  privile<'e  It  is 
the  hope  of  democracy,  of  [)rogress,  of 
equality  of  opportunity,  of  the  better 
day  to  come.  When  the  people  arise  in 
their  strength  and,  like  Samson  of  old, 
shake  themselves,  the  chains  of  the 
Philistines  of  privilege  will  dr(?j^»  off  and 
there  will  cfljuo  lii^lj  lJiosAi\-es  of  men  a 
new  lighk" 
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Canada^s  Democratic 
Journal 


The  Grain  Growers'  Guide 

is  now  recognized  as  the  leading  pro- 
gressive journal  of  Canada.  It  is  af31i- 
ated  witli  no  political  party,  tied  by  no 
corporation  ties  and  Is  free  in  every 
way  to  tell  the  truth. 

The  Guide  is  owned  by  the  organ- 
ized farmers,  and  is  published  in  their 
interests. 

It  will  be  sent  to  any  address  in 
Canada*  52  weeks  for  $1.00 


THE  GROWERS'  GUIDE 

WINNIPEG,  CANADA 


Direct   Legislation 


The 


Direi 


t      Lecisli.tion      Leagues     d 
.1  SiiskaUhe-.van    are    main- 


Manitol^a  am 

tained  for  the  purpose  of    carrying 

campaign 


for    the  establishment    of    the 


principles  of  the  Initiat 


ive  ant 


d  Ilef 


err  n 


iiini 


in    the  provincia 


1   governmental  systems. 


They  are  suppo 
suhseriptions,   an 


rted  entirely  by  voluntary 


izan  organizations 
ship  fee  is  one 


tions  are  no 


il   are    strictly   nor'-part- 
The  annual  member- 
dollar,    though     subscrip- 


in 
o 


an 


ation 


I  limiled  to  that  amount. 
If   you    believe   in    placiiig  more    power 
the    hands    of   the    people    by    means 
f    Direct   Legislation,   your   co-oper 
d  financial  support  is  ej 

th  all  literature 

n  time 
d  are'kept  fully  advised  of  the  progre 


rnestly  solicited. 


Members  are  furnished   wit 


issue 


d  bv  the  Leagues  from  time  t( 


an 


me, 


s? 


of  the  movement. 


Write  for  further  par- 


ticulars, or  send  subscriptions  to 

Direct  Legislation  League  of 
SaskatcheT  an 

120  Main  St.,  Moose  Jaw,  Sask. 

Or  to 

Direct  Legislation  League  of 
Manitoba 

253  Chambers  of  Commerco, 
Winnipeg,  Man. 


